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NE of the most important essays ever written on the 

English agricultural labourer was read before the 

Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday night. The 

lecturer, Mr. Wilson Fox of the Board of Trade, 

is well known as an expert on the subject. Some 

years ago he was at infinite trouble to collect statistics bearing 
on the wages earned by farm servants in various parts of the 
country, and the care and industry which he then brought to bear 
upon the subject have been exercised in even greater measure 
upon this more general question. He has been in correspondence 
with over a hundred employers, from whom long records of wages 
were obtainable, and his selection from the information thus 
received is of the very highest value. But before going into that 
in detail it may be well to point out that Mr. Wilson Fox has no 
difficulty in showing that a vast improvement has been made in 
the condition of the labouring part of the rural population. The 
farm servant of to-day not only earns far more money than he 
did fifty years ago, but that money hasa much greater purchasing 
power. Let us illustrate this by some of the figures collected by 
Mr. Wilson Fox. From one of his tables we learn that the 
average rate of week'y cash wages was gs. 14d. in 1843, and it 
stayed very near that figure till the years 1853 and 1854, when an 
upward movement began with the Crimean War. Now to take 
one case, the individual wage we have quoted had risen in fifty 
years—that is to say in 1901I—to 15s. 8}d. 


found in the rate of wages paid by Messrs. J. and E. Lee, and J. B. 
Lee, Stocksfield Hall, Northumberland. As good luck would have 
it, a careful record of the wages paid has been kept in this p!ace 
for something like 100 years, and it is perfectly easy to trace 


Another example is. 
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the rise. In 1831 the wage paid to a single hind per week 


was IIs., and the increase was fairly even and gradual tiil the 
year 1875, when it reached its highest point, 24s. Since then it 
has ranged from 18s. to 22s. An estate in Warwickshire for 
which similar figures have been kept yields results of the same 
kind; that is to say, the cash wage for a man was gs. a week 
in 1825, in 1875 it was 14s., and in 1902 it was 12s. We need 
not go into every case cited by Mr. Wilson Fox, as the 
conclusion to be drawn from them is identical, namely, that 
the wages have steadily and perceptibly increased during the 
last fifty years. Perhaps it may be urged, and we should not 
at all be inclined to combat the opinion, that they have not yet 
reached their proper level. Under the old poor law administra- 
tion the farmer had it too much his own way, and the working 
population in the country was larger than it ought to have been, 
with the consequence that wages were only what would yield 
the barest subsis‘ence. The migration which has taken place 
since has tended to redress this evil. The farmer has come 
into competition with other employers of labour, and is compelled 
to give for it what it costs in the market. 

Now in regard to the purchasing power of this money, the 
labourer of to-day has the advantage of having more paid for 
him; his education expenses, for instance, cost him nothing, and 
the price of food is much less now than it used to be. In 
particular, the greatest necessity of life, bread, is cheaper than 
anybody dreamt it could be fifty years ago. From a curious table 
piled up by Mr. Wilson Fox we find that the labourer of the 
present time lives pretty much as follows: He has for breakfast — 
we refer to the Midlands and East Anglia—bread and butter, 
dripping or cheese, and tea. At dinner salt or fresh pork, 
dumpling, potatoes, vegetables, and suet roll or dumpling with 
jam or treacle, and he usually has a small piece of fresh 
meat on Sunday. For tea he has bread and lard, butter or 
jam, and in some cases cheese or a little meat, with something 
nicer on Sunday. This does not sound at all like a bad bill of 
fare, and the contention of Mr. Wilson Fox is probably a sound 
one, that in the course of a few generations the families of 
agricultural labourers, particularly in the Eastern Counties, will 
develop more muscle and strength than they did in the bad old 
times when they mostly lived on slops. Complaints are frequent 
of a falling away in physique on the part of the rural swains and 
nymphs; particularly it is said that the women in certain parts 
of the country are rendering themselves sickly and anemic by 
addiction to the curious vice of eating raw rice. Attention has 
been directed to this by several medical officers of health in the 
North of England, and the present writer has found that the 
farmers in Lincolnshire complain of exactly the same thing in 
the girls brought in to do housework. Mr. Wilson Fox, 
however, thinks that these cases are purely local, and that 
generally speaking the physical condition of the agricultural 
man and woman has vastly improved during the last half 
century. In one sense this only renders it the more deplorable 
that they should be in the way of forsaking the land of their 
fathers for the towns. 

Mr. Wilson Fox does not offer any specific remedy for the 
present state of things, though one can easily gather that he sees 
what might possibly avert the migration. There is the chance, 
first of all, that the wages of farm labourers might be increased 
to such a point as to induce them to stay on the land. We can 
only regard this, however, as a bare possibility. In agriculture, 
the margin of profit is at present so small that one can scarcely 
see how it can enable the reward of the labourer to be per- 
ceptibly increased. On the other hand, it has frequently been 
suggested that the labourer might be induced to remain on 
the soil by offering him facilities for acquiring either the 
tenancy or freehold of a cottage and some land. This has been 
done in other countries, notably in Denmark, and it was 
attempted by the Chaplin Acts in England, but the results so 
far have not shown that these measures were effective. Probably 
the most satisfactory means of producing the result in view would 
be so to amend the provisions of the Small Holdings Act as to 
induce farm labourers to take active measures to avail them- 
selves of them. At present these Acts are a dead letter, because, 
in the estimation of the farm labourer, the provisions are too 
hard. It would be well, therefore, to take the Danish code asa 
model, and to revise these Acts so that they might offer a fairly 
safe and attractive means of establishing the labourer as a 
peasant proprietor. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 
Cantelupe, daughter of Mr. John Postle Heseltine of 
Walhampton, Lymington, Hants. In 1890 Lady 
Cantelupe married the eldest son of the seventh Earl 

De La Warr. Her husband unfortunately died the same year. 
On page 549 there is a portrait of Lord Ossulston, the only son 
of the Earl and Countess of Tankerville. 
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OTHING could more thoroughly exemplify the uneasi- 

ness in regard to this country which prevails in 

Germany than the comments of the German Press 

on King Edward’s tour. They will have it that 

King Edward is the conciliatory factor in Great 

Britain, which would otherwise be Chauvinistic to the core. 
They give him the credit of the alliance with Japan, of improving 
our relations with Portugal, and of desiring greater intimacy 
with the Occidental Powers, Spain, Italy, and France, and it 
has been prophesied, by one of the German writers, that the 


journey of the King will be followed by a period of tranquillity 
and development for Western Europe. It sounds very wise 
and sagacious; but, of course, we at home know that it is all, 
more or less—to use a homely word—balderdash. King Edward 
has much too keen a sense of his place in the Constitution to 
meddle with alliances, and though we believe he would always 
be in favour of peace and conciliation, no political importance 
whatever attaches to his present journey. 





No measure was ever more needed than that which has 
passed the House of Lords for making the giving and receiving 
of bribes a criminal offence. The extent to which blackmail has 
to be paid in modern business is almost incredible. One might 
say, without fear of incurring contradiction, that it is practically 
impossible to do business on a large scale without bowing the 
knee more or less to this baneful practice. The evidence that 
so often comes before courts shows that those who purchase 
food and other goods for clubs, and even great business houses, 
are too much in the habit of taking a commission from the 
vendors. And, in view of the evidence that has been taken and 
published, it cannot be far wrong to say that Government 
departments are not perfectly innocent of the same practices. 
We do not say that the present Bill would effect a complete 
reformation, but any measure by which a fair attempt is made 
to do so deserves the warm support of all who have the interests 
of our commerce at heart. 


The report of the Royal Commission on the physical 
training of school children in Scotland is a document of first- 
class importance, inasmuch as the conditions that prevail in 
Scotland exist in this country also. Lord Mansfield has certainly 
demonstrated that the training of the body is as important as 
that of the mind, and is greatly neglected in schools of every 
grade. Even in the Scottish universities athleticism is much 
less cultivated than at Cambridge or Oxford, and the tendency 
is for a great many students to read so hard that they have not 
time for physical exercises. In the elementary schools there is 
little except drill to keep the boys in condition, and in the various 
kinds of reformatory schools very much remains to be done. 
The recommendations of the Commission are extremely valuable, 
and touch on various subjects that have been before the public 
lately, but perhaps the gravest statement made is that ‘‘ whatever 
may be the case with the population as a whole, there exists in 
Scotland an undeniable degeneration of individuals of the classes 
where food and environment are defective.” This is a matter 
that requires immediate looking to. 





What can be done practically is the question with which we 
are concerned. Some would take the German schools for a 
model and introduce gymnastics much more freely than has 
hitherto been the case, but this is a policy of doubtful merit. 
Taken as a whole, it will generally be admitted that in spite of 
defective training, children in Great Britain are healthier 
and more physically fit than those in Germary, so that to go 
to the Fatherland as a model would be to step backward. 
A moderate amount of drill and greater encouragement of 
open-air sports and pastimes are more likely to meet the case. 
All those games that are carried on in the open air and demand 
a fair amount of physical exertion do far more than set exercises 
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to loosen the joints and develop the muscles. Drill is a discipline 
as well as an exercise, and it is applicable to all children, whether 
they play outdoor games or not. 

Our own correspondence columns, like those of our con- 
temporaries, bear witness to the public interest taken in the 
proposal to thin the deer in Epping Forest. We have a very 
great sympathy with those who would make it a place where 
none shall kill or destroy, but, on the other hand, an 
apparent humanity may in the end turn out to be cruel to the 
animals concerned. If the roedeer multiply to such an extent 
that they become a nuisance on the neighbouring farms—and we 
have ourselves seen them many a time feasting on the sprouting 
corn—-the farmers can scarcely be expected to put up with their 
depredations. Again, rabbits are much too numerous in the 
forest, and it would really be to their own benefit to have them 
killed down every autumn. Where they have been allowed to 
multiply elsewhere, they bring a disease of their own, and die 
wholesale; besides, they are extremely destructive little animals, 
and play havoc with the bark of the trees in a very cold winter. 
On the other hand, objection might fairly be taken to the 
practice of shooting the jays every spring. The jay is not a 
very common bird over the rest of [E:ngland; he is multiplying 
here, and his bright colours and harsh cry form a feature of the 
forest. He steals eggs, no doubt, but perfeciion is not to be 


aD 
expected in birds any more than in men. 





Going about the country covert shooting, or armed with any 
other of the excuses that take us into the woodlands, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the comparatively little importance 
assigned to the oak in the planting of young timber. There is 
plenty of oak sixty years old, of two hundred or even five 
hundred years old; but there is practically no oak—at least we 
see such plantations only very occasionally—of thirty years of 
age or less. This means to say that few people to-day are 
planting oak; and the result is bound to be, naturally, a 
scarcity in the most valuable of our timber trees. At the 
present time there is a craze for cheapness in the imme- 
diate outlay as compared with the better economy that comes 
from durability. The tree that is planted most generally is the 
larch, giving, of course, a quicker return than the oak, and also 
having the advantage, from the view-point of immediate gain, 
of being easier and more economical to work. But, equally ot 
course, it does not last anything like as long. 








The English-grown larch, although produced on the coldest 
and most northerly hillside —its best situation —does not 
make nearly as good timber as the larch that comes from 
the Baltic. There is a certain reason that oak itself, for 
palings and gate-posts, lasts, as a rule, less long than it 
used to, and that is that most of it is sawn, whereas it 
used to be split. The split oak does not present the same 
open fibres to the air and damp. But the art of splitting 
oak is being lost in many parts of the country. In spite of every- 
thing, however, oak remains by far the most valuable produce, 
in the long run, of our woodlands, and though iron has taken its 
place as the material of our ships, it still is of great national 
importance that its supply should be maintained. 


The difference that soil and climate make in the value of the 
timber of the same species of tree grown in different places is to 
be seen in other instances besides that of the larch. The slower 
the tree grows, as a rule, the more durable the timber, and a fir 
of any kind grown in a garden where it is nourished with much 
forcing manure will not be as good as that of the same kind of 
tree grown on an adjacent wild hillside. Singularly enough the 
chestnut timber that is grown in France and known sometimes 
as false oak is said to be better than the timber of the same tree 
raised in our country. Most of the so-called ‘economical ” 
fencing is made of French-grown chestnut, and the reason 
assigned is that it is better than the English. Something, 
too, may be put to the credit of better workmanship, with longer 
hours, at cheaper rates in France, but the reason assigned may 
quite likely be the main one. 


A system of tree-planting seldom tried in this country, and 
yet attended in certain instances with success, is that of sowing. 
It requires to be done rather frequently, say every fourth year, 
small vermin, such as mice or rooks, taking a percentage of 
acorns and chestnuts; but these can be drilled in very cheaply, 
after scratching over the surface of the ground with a 
harrow. Almost the only English timber tree that will seed 
itself freely is the ash, which vermin do not seem to care for. 
Nuts, of course, may be sown in this manner, some of the best 
for the purpose coming from Spain; also peaches and all the 
stone fruits. 


It is many a year since we have had a spring so rich in 
primroses. In all possible places the charming clusters are 
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growing, sometimes in such profusion that they no longer are 
clusters, but a carpet over all the ground. ‘The blooms are 
exceptionally fine, and the stalks longer than usual. In many 
places they are mingling delightfully with the wild violets, which 
seem, like the primroses, more abundant than we ever 
remember them before. It is only under the fir trees, either by 
reason of the fir needles smothering them or a natural objection 
to turpentine, as we may conjecture, that primroses still seem 
quite unable to grow. Any other kind of shade appears grateful 
to them. Probably we owe this unusual profusion of wild flora 
to the prevalence of damp conditions in the late winter and early 
spring. 


One of the smaller plagues of the earth that seems to be 
peculiarly rampant this year is the field-mouse. From many 
parts of the country we hear the same tale of mischief done by 
this small creature, of peas eaten again and again as soon as they 
are sown. The stereotyped protective measure of soaking the 
peas in paraffin and sprinkling with red lead before sowing, 
appears to be successful in some cases but not in others, success 
or the reverse depending no doubt on two factors—the thorough- 
ness of the anointing of the pea, and the numbers and woracity 
of the vole. In the part of England best known to the writer, 
that delightful little scourge of the fruit trees, the bullfinch, 
still continues to increase, and we suffer accordingly. This 
year, for the first time in our experience, he has found the buds 
of the bigger fruit trees insufficient for him, and has turned his 
attention to the buds of the currant trees and gooseberry bushes. 
Here we can deal with him by netting, but on the larger trees 
he defeats us. 


BY AN EAST ANGIIAN STREAM. 

IIere will I wander, where you ought to be, 

Seeking your handiwork in stone and stream, 

While fancy weaves for me a joyous dream, 
And blends in one gay pattern you and me. 

These are your meadows, yours this fallen tree, 
And here the water kissed your reckless feet ; 

Here the w.ld partridge would not stay to greet 
Your coming, here he flies again from mie. 

Here a shy pigeon, circling o'er your head, 
Heard all the thicket ringing with your cry; 

Here the same oak o’er you his branches spread, 
Here the same brambles caught you, hurrying by— 

These are your haunts, your kingdom that I tread, 
I only follow where my queen has led. 

A. B'S: 


The Eastertide snowfall and cold have upset many nice-laid 
schemes of fishing. Of course the Scottish salmon rivers have 
been rendered unfishable by it, and we Cannot expect salmon 
or trout to rise in such weather. It is to be hoped that the snow 
has come just early enough not to do much harm to the grouse. 
The birds vary a great deal in their dates of beginning to sit, 
from the southern to the northern point of their range in our 
islands ; but even though the mildness of the earlier spring may 
have encouraged them to premature nesting experiments, there 
are not many Scottish birds, at all events, whose domestic 
affairs were so advanced as to be irretrievably damaged. 


A correspondent in North Berkshire writes: ‘ Although, to 
judge from the papers, the sudden return of winter into the lap 
of spring has not been so marked here as in some other localities, 
‘the garden that I love’ has suffered severely. A fortnight ago I 
noted in my book of garden observations, which has been kept 
for some years, that everything was more than a week or two 
ahead of an average season. Roses, for example, had made 
such strong growth, even to the extent of flower-buds in some 
cases, that it seemed almost a sin to prune them, and other 
vegetation was almost equally forward. After that, however, 
we had a succession of tearing winds, varied with a little hail 
and snow, of sunny days, and of nights with the thermometer 
showing seven or eight degrees of frost in a covered porch. No 
doubt it was far lower on the ground in the open. At any rate, 
the results are bad. Roses have wilted, their shoots turning 
black in the cold; syringas, chrysanthemums, tulips, colum- 
bines, the nascent shoots of asparagus even have felt the cold 
acutely. Ofthe damage done to the fruit blossom it is really 
too early to speak yet, although much has been written in the 
daily papers. Here, at any rate, the apple blossom is not yet 
out, and the principal damage has been to the cherries and the 
pears. Incidentally, I have no doubt that a large number of 
pheasants’ and partridges’ eggs will turn out to have been sterilised. 
For the rest, we have little ground for hope save that which 
comes from confidence in the recuperative power of nature.” 





Take it for all in all, the report of the Commission which 
Mr. Moseley has taken, in a most patriotic fashion, through the 
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United States at his own charge to examine into the conditions 
and the results of the life of the working man in that country, 
with a view to gathering lessons for our country, is pleasant 
reading. Most of the Commissioners seem to have used their 
eyes and their brains impartially, and to have cast aside all their 
natural prejudices. The effect of the journeyings of the Com- 
mission is something approaching to a consensus of opinion that 
if, in some trades, and in the perfection of the machinery used 
in them, the Americans are ahead of us, there are others, notably 
shipbuilding, in which we are equal if not superior to them. 
Where the Americans are superior to us the causes seem really 
to be two. First of all, the mechanic in the United States is 
less tied than his brother in England by trade union rules, and 
more keen on making the best of his opportunities with a view 
to raising himself. Secondly, communication between him and 
his employer, directly and not through any foreman, 1s more 
encouraged in America than here, and the result is that improve- 
ments in working are often suggested by the men themselves. 
This is certainly as it should be, and, when one remembers 
the origin of some of the greatest labour-saving appliances in 
this country, it seems somewhat strange that it should be 
necessary to complain of a lack of freedom of intercourse now. 
Assuredly this complaint is the easiest in the world to reme/y. 


Most earnestly is it to be hoped that it may not yet be too 
late to appeal to the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon to stay 
their hands before pulling down the house adjoining Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. Appeal and entreaty only are open to the lovers of 
antiquity who desire to make their voices heard, for there is no 
sort of doubt that the law is with the Corporation and that their 
powers are absolute. But appeal and entreaty may be based on 
two kinds of ground. One may urge that the doomed dwellings 
are interesting and beautiful, that they possess historical value, 
and so forth. But it is not always profitable to argue with a 
Corporation on that basis. Its members often belong to the 
same kind of class as the cottagers, who will accept cheerfully a 
modern chest of drawers in exchange for an old oak cabinet, and 
think the other party to the bargain a fool for his pains. But, 
substantially, Shakespeare is Stratford - on - Avon’s source of 
income; and the Corporation may well pause to reflect that 
every antique structure which they possess is an inducement to 
visitors, and so a valuable asset which it is a pity to destroy. 
As for Mr. Carnegie’s library, of course space could be found for 
it elsewhere. 


The frigate Anson, which went down in a gale in the year 
1807, after lying at the bottom of the great deep for nearly 
roo years, has at last been brought to the surface. A. few 
months ago Captain Anderson, of the West of England Salvage 
Company, discovered the remains of the ship off the Looe Bar, 
Porthleven, and after some correspondence with the Admiralty 
proceeded to raise her. An old muzzle-loading broadside gun, 
which was found with cannon balls lying near, proved to be 
one of the most curious objects recovered. It was in good 
condition, though corroded a little and covered with shingle. 


A movement which deserves support is that of the Coveni 
Garden salesmen, who held a meeting the other day for the 
purpose of taking steps to obtain a revision of the charges for 
the conveyance of fruit, vegetables, and flowers. It has been 
said that “union is strength,” and by uniting they will be able 
to bring to bear on the railway companies a pressure that they 
could not exert individually. As to the charges made for the 
carriage of market garden produce, they are too scandalous to need 
dwelling upon here; and if anyone wished to invent a system which 
would favour the foreigner at the expense of the native producer, 
they could not possibly have hit on a more effective one than 
that which exists. 


We have lately had a sight—in a picture only, alas—of the 
finest trout that it has been our lot to see pictured, or to hear of, 
recently. It isa very beautifully-shaped fish, so beautifully, that 
its weight, of rglb. 20z., seems the least remarkable feature. 
Its length was 324in., and its biggest girth 21jin. The 
picture, which the courtesy of a friend gave us a chance of 
seeing, is in a New Zealand illustrated paper, and the fish was 
caught with a ‘“sole-skin phantom white-bait minnow ” (rather 
a hybrid lure, by the description) at the mouth of the Ashburton 
River in New Zealand, on December 11th of last year. The 
happy man at the other end of the line was Mr. H. Gi 
Berryman. ‘The same paper has a picture of a nice basket (or 
something bigger than a basket) of trout taken in a day, all with 
fly, by Mr. F. Whitley, on the Wainui-o-Mata River. There 
are fourteen in all, scaling 304lb., the largest fish being 4lb. 302. 
Why are our lines not cast in the Antipodes? 
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N the course of another generation 
or so it is possible that the 
water-mill will be an antiquity 
that will stand in constant need 
of explanation, for the fates are 

yperating against it in more ways than 
ne. Firstly, there is less work for the 
nill to do, and, secondly, there are 
orces more efficient than water. Yet 
‘he disappearance of the mill from 
‘nglish rural life would mean the loss 
f a factor that has been in it since 
ingland began to exist as a nation. 
Yhere are mills still standing which 
eceived mention in the Domesday 
800k, and even before the time of the 
‘onqueror the mill was an integral 
art of the steading of the Saxon thane. 
In later years, for instance, under the 
nanorial system that reached its 
‘limax in the fourteenth century, the 
nill was one of the most important 
adjuncts of the manor, and the miller 
himself was a person of note in the 
community. We all know Chaucer's 
inimitable description, which probably 
was written in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, as in 1357 we know 
from the household account book of 
Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Ulster, that she bought for 
Chaucer a paltock, or short cloak, a pair of red and black 
breeches, and shoes. The ‘Canterbury Tales” were 
probably written between 1369 and 1379, and the miller’s 
figure must have been a very familiar one in those days. 
At any rate, that is the impression which one gathers from 
a perusal of the vivid lines : 


Mrs. Delves Broughton. 


** The Millere was a stout carl for the nones, 
Ful byg he was of brawn and eek of bones ; 
That proved well, for over-al, ther he cam, 
At wrastlynge he wolde have awey the ram. 
He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikké knarre, 
Ther nas no dore that he nolde heve of harrc, 
Or breke it at a rennyng with his heed. 

His berd, as any sowe or fox, was reed, 

And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cope right of his nose he hade 

A werte, and theron stood a toft of herys, 
Reed as the brustles of a sowes erys ; 

His noséthirlés blaké were and wyde ; 

A swerd and a bokeler bar he by his syde ; 
His mouth as wyde was as a greet forneys.” 


It was evident, too, from the sly touches in the Reeve’s Tale 
that the custom of taking-payment in the shape of multure was 
frequently abused by the miller : 


‘* The millere shold nat stele hem half a pekke 
Of corn, by sleighté, ne by force hem reve.” 
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There is also a little description of the working of the mill : 

** < Tt shal be doon,’ quod Symkyn, ‘ by my fay! 
What wol ye doon, whil that it is in hande ?’ 

‘ By God, right by the hopur wil I stande,’ 
Quod John, ‘ and se how that the corn gas in. 
Yet saugh I never, by my fader kyn, 

How that the hopur waggés til and fra.’ 

Aleyn answérdé, ‘ John and wiltow swa ? 
Thanne wil I be bynethé, by my croun! 
And se how that the mélé fallés doun 
Into the trough.’ ” 


Since then, how many generations of people have wondered 
how “the mélé fallés doun into the trough.” 

The dusty white miller belonged to the village life of all the 
succeeding centuries up to the present, and only towards the end 
of the nineteenth did he begin to disappear. What caused his 
vocation to go was the large importation of foreign and colonial 
wheat; this grain, having been ripened under sunnier skies than 
we have in England, was much harder to grind than our native 
corn, and could not be successfully dealt with in the old mills. 
For a time it seemed likely that the water-mill would be replaced 
by a large steam-mill, but that proved to be fallacious. The 
people of the United States were not very slow to perceive that 
it was more profitable to send flour here than to send wheat. It 
was an economy of carriage. The price obtained for wheat flour 
was sufficient to pay for freight and yet leave something to the 
owner, but that obtained for offal of the meal would scarcely 
admit of this margin. Again, stock- 
breeding was going on in America 
simultaneously with the production 
of wheat, and it was extremely con- 
venient for the owners of livestock 
to have the bran and pollard left 
with them, though it all worked out 
very badly for the English farmers. 
Wheat arrived in such quantities and 
at so cheap a price that, for a time, 
our wheat-lands practically went out 
of cultivation. When it was imported 
as flour, not only did it cut down 
the native profits, but it injuriously 
affected the business of the stock- 
raiser, who used the refuse from the 
mill for feeding purposes. This 
refuse, instead of going to fatten 
English animals, was going to the 
pigs at Chicago and the fat cattle of 
the United States, which in turn 
were sent over here to compete with 
ours. Some little effect was produced 
last year by the imposition of a 
registration duty on wheat, which 
seemed likely to revive the mill in 
England. 

It would be a great pity to have 


Copyright them go out altogether were it for no 
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other reason than that their appear- 
ance is usually picturesque. When a 
man built a water-mill he naturally 
sought out a position by a flowing 
stream, and there is no country richer 
than England in what may be called 
minor rivers. The mill, too, was not 
like a town building, but had to be set 
up in the midst of the arable land 
where the wheat and barley grew that 
it was meantto grind. Thus it became 
almost a necessity that a good situation 
should be found for it, aud those who 
have wandered even a little about rural 
England know how beautifully these 
mills are placed. Most of all, perhaps, 
the angler knows. He, too, is induced 
by the necessities of his craft to go 
where the flowing water is prettiest, 
and many and many a time when 
whipping the stream, his eyes are 
delighted by coming upon a mill which 
looks like a thing that had grown out 
of the landscape. If it is still active— 
and here and there one finds that the 
husbandman continues to have _ his 
corn ground locally—the noise made by 


the wheel and the falling water seems almost part of the voices of 
Nature itself. That illustration of ours of the mill at Fleet 
gives one a good idea of the scenery usually found about such 
erections. There is the smooth water 


reflecting the 
foliage in its clear 
depths, and there 
are the white 
boles of the birch 
trees rising up 
from the bank, 
and over ail a 
spirit of peace 
and calm such as 
Tennyson found 
in the mill 
on his’ famous 
beck. 

The others 
that we illustrate 
are mostly irom 
the Midlands and 
the = neighbour- 
hood of Hunt- 


ingdon. We 
know of no par- 
ticular reason 


Hudson 5 Kearns 


why there should 
be a_ difference, 
but there is, 


between the Midlands and the North in this respect. In the latter 
part of the country there is scarcely a mill that now is worked, 
and to wander up a favourite river is tocome upon them in every 
stage of ruin. One or two that the writer remembers to have 
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seen going in his childhood have now disappeared altogether, 
and the site would not be recognisable were it not for the mill- 
dam that stretches across like a great bit, reminding one of 
Michael Scott, who “ bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone.” 


In some the 
wheel is left, and 
others have had 
their purpose 
changed, thoug! 
they still exist as 
buildings. A very 
fine one -on the 
- property of Lord 
Bathurst in 
Gloucester shire 
was turned into 
a flax mill while 
experiments were 
being made on 
the cultivation of 
that plant. Bette: 
still, there is a 
tidal mill at 
Berkeley, in the 
same county, 
which is now 
worked co-opera 
tively; and since 
it is no longer 
kept in full em 


ployment by grinding grain for human beings, it is used to make 
a kind of poultry food. 
all serving their original purpose, and beautifully they, do so. 
Some, it will be noticed, are of wood, and wood seems a very 


The mills of our pictures, however, are 


proper material out of which to build 
a mill; others are of stone, and _ lose 
nothing of their picturesqueness fron 
the fact. In the old mill of God 
manchester the wheel is so dilapidated 
as to suggest that it is not worth keep 
ing in repair, and the pleasant bridg: 
with palings across the river is pro- 
bably resorted to only by those who 
go there for pleasure. In another, 
there is a happy little bridge -acros: 
the mill-race, and the slanting tree: 
growing up in front of the mill ad 
greatly to its merit as a feature of the 
landscape. 


A BOOK OF . ., 
. HE WAT. 


ROFESSOR BRYCE, if h 
had not written anythin 
but “The Holy Roma 
Empire,” would have demon 
strated his claim to a heat 

ing, and a student of history such a 
he has been ought to be able t 
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deal satisfactorily with the subject-matter of his new book, 
Studies in Contemporary Biography (Macmillan and Co., Limited), 
and yet we doubt if many people will read it with the pleasure 
they expected. For one thing, the choice of subjects seems to 
be very arbitrary, and is interesting only because of the light it 
reflects on the author’s mind. We doubt if there are two people 
who could agree in selecting a score of the most conspicuous 
names of the last generation; but certainly among men of the 
highest culture 
there are few in 
Professor Bryce’s 
list who would 
be included. 

He begins 
his book with 
Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 
and ends it with 
William Ewart 
Gladstone, and 
these names, un- 
doubtedly, stand 
prominently 
forth among 
those of the 
people who 
made a mark in 
the energetic 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the 
others show a 
curious decline. 
Of men of 
letters, only one 
is included in 
the list of Pro- 
fessor Bryce, and 
he was the most commonplace of the century, Anthony 
Trollope. We are aware that there are some who try to keep 
up the tradition that he was a great novelist, but someone who 
called him Thackeray with the poetry left out, was not wide of 
the mark. Thackeray himself does not seem to have come 
within the range of Professor Bryce, nor Dickens, nor George 
Eliot, while Meredith appears to have been too intellectual, and 
Louis Stevenson too new for his taste. In poetry he does not 
seem to have any preference, and, as a matter ot fact, there is 
not a nineteenth century poet included in this volume, 
which might have had as a subsidiary title ‘Studies of 
the Second Best.” Thus, we have not the greatest 
theologian, and at the same time the greatest master of 
English of his time, Cardinal Newman, but instead we have 
Dean Stanley and Archbishop ‘ait. Professor Bryce steers 
clear of Tennyson and Carlyle and Ruskin and Browning, who 
may emphatically be said to have given colour to the age they 
lived in, but he is very learned about Lord Iddesleigh, Manning, 
Robert Lowe, Bowen, Godkin, and Lord Acton. Of course 
these people are interesting enough in their degree, and inci- 
dentally Professor Bryce, who has had the advantage of moving 
in the best intellectual society of his time, gives many instructive 
little pictures of the greater nineteenth century thinkers. The 
following may perhaps be taken as a sample of what often 
occurs in the course of the book : 
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‘* Carlyle always talked in character; had there been phonographs in 
his days, the phonographed ‘ record’ might have been printed as part of one 
of his books. Browning, on the other hand, seemed unlike what his poems 
had made a reader expect ; it was only after a long /é¢e-d-/é/e with him that 
the poet whose mind had been learned through his works stood revealed. 
Trollope at first caused a similar though less marked surprise. This bluff, 
burly man did not seem the kind of person who would trace with a delicate 
touch the sunlight sparkling on, or a gust of temper ruffling, the surface of a 
youthful soul in love. Upon further knowledge one perceived that the 
features of Trollope’s talent, facile invention, quick observation, and a strong 
common-sense view of things, with little originality or intensity, were really 
the dominant features of his character as expressed in talk.” 


This is interesting, because it accords so well with one’s 
conception of the various characters mentioned. Carlyle was 
undoubtedly Carlyle at every moment of his life, and thundered 
forth to his intimate friends the same lurid stuff that found 
expression in his writings; Browning, one can easily imagine, 
had to wind himself up for writing and did not write in the same 
manner in which he spoke; and Trollope’s conversation was simply 
the common-place Trollope novel. Of Disraeli, curiously enough, 
Professor Brvce has made a most interesting and valuable study, 
though the best example of his wit occurs in the paper on Dean 
Stanley, who was once descanting on the harm done by the 
enforcement of dogmatic standards, when Disraeli dryly re- 
oon “But pray remember, Mr. Dean, no dogma, no 

ean.” 
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The study of John Richard Green is also an extrémely 
interesting essay on one of the most ardent, versatile, and lovable 
men of his generation. The following extract gives an impression 
of Green’s conversation that could only have been gained by one 
who knew him intimately : 

**Green was not one of those whose personality is unlike their books, 
for there was in both the same fertility, the same vivacity, the same quickness 
of sympathy. Nevertheless, his conversation seemed to give an even higher 
impression of 
intellectual power! 
than did his writ 
ings, because it was 
so swift) and so 
spontaneous. Such 
talk has rarely been 
heard in our time, 
so gay was it, so 
vivid, so various, SO 
full of anecdote and 
illustration, so 
acute in criticism, 
so candid in con- 
sideration, so 
graphic in descrip 
tion, so abundant 
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in sympathy, = se 
flashing in insight, 
so full of colou 


wer 
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and emotion as wel 
as of knowledge and 
thought. 


The — study 
of Charles 
Stewart Parnell 
was probably 
written shortly 
after the death 
of the subject of 
it, as it takes 
what we cannot help thinking is a very exaggerated view 
of that questionable patriot, and ends up with the following 
somewhat high-strung eulogy : 
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‘* With some intellectual limitations and some great faults, he will stand 
high in the long and melancholy series of Irish leaders; less lofty than 
Grattan, less romantic than Wolfe Tone, less attractive than O’Connell, less 
brilliant than any of these three, yet entitled to be remembered as one of th 
most remarkable characters that his country has produced in her struggle ol 
many centuries against the larger isle.” 


Among the interesting but lesser known men of the nine- 
teenth century William Robertson Smith is entitled to a very 
high place. Nobody who came in contact with that brilliant 
scholar could fail to carry away the memory of a learning that 
seemed to be almost universal, and contributors to the 
‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” under his editorship will readily 
agree with us that in a very large number of cases he 
knew each subject better than the expert he employed to 
write it. Here is a fine picture of Smith and Green in 
company : 

**T once invited him and John Richard Green (the historian) to meet at 
dinner. They took to one another at once, nor was it easy to say which 
lamp burned the brighter. Smith had wider and more accurate learning, and 
stronger logical power ; but Green was just as swift, just as fertile, just as 
ingenious. In stature Smith like Green was small, almost diminutive ; his 
dark brown eyes bright and keen; his speech rapid ; his laugh ready and 
merry, for he had a quick sense of humour and a power of enjoying things as 
they came.” 


As might be expected, Professor Bryce bows down in 
adoration before the shade of Mr. Gladstone, and we will 
dismiss him and his subject by quoting the final passage in 
the book: 


‘‘There is a passage in the ‘Odyssey’ where the seer Theoclymenus 
says, in describing a vision of death: ‘The sun has per.shed out of heaven.’ 
To Englishmen Mr. Gladstone had been like a sun which, sinking slowly, 
had grown larger as he sank, and filled the sky with radiance even while h« 
trembled on the verge of the horizon, There were men of ability and 
men of renown, but there was no one comparable to him in fame and 
power and honour. When he departed, the light seemed to have died out 
of the sky.” 

This is very fine, and Professor Bryce is entitled to his 
hero-worship, because of his unfailing fairness to those he was 
not in sympathy with. His analysis of the various characters 
dealt with in the book is at once shrewd and sympathetic. The 
most enthusiastic admirer of Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, 
could not object to a summary which is as fair as it is 
far-sighted, and keen as it impartial. And Professor Bryce 
has had the good fortune, which it is difficult to exaggerate, of 
having lived in intimacy with many of the characters depicted 
in his essays. This gives the book an unique and peculiar 
value. 
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THE SALON. 


HE exhibition of the Socicté Nationale des Beaux-Arts has opened 
once more in the Grand Palais on the Champs-Elysées. This has 
become the more important of the two societies which now hold 
their yearly salons in the same building. The older, the Société 

des Artistes Francais, has the larger and more effective galleries, 
with the great entrance on the new avenue, but the Champ de Mars, 
the more exclusive of the two, has a higher standard of work, and for its 
purposes its exhibition rooms are admirably suited. Spacious galleries, large 
but not too many for the pictures shown, a cool, circular sculpture hall on the 
ground floor, surrounded by vestibules, leading into the rooms where the 
drawings, pastels, and objets d’art are to be seen; and in the upper storey, 
which is reached by two generously-proportioned staircases, the pictures are 
hung, each artist’s work being arranged in separate groups. It is this frugal 
system of hanging, together with the limited number of worxs shown, that 
make this exhibition one of the least tiring to see. 

When we turn to the varied nature of the pictures—representing all 
nationalities, all temperaments, all schools—we are surprised at the large 
number of clever and interesting works shown. Though there is no single 
picture which stands apart or lingers in the memory this year, there are 
several which show marked talent and great technical achievements. We look 
in vain for such memorable canvases as M. Besnard’s ‘‘ Féeries Intimes,” or 
Eugéne Carriére’s powerful series of expression heads, of the salon of 1902. 
If striking success should be accredited to any single man, it should be to 
M. Zuloaga for his ‘‘ Préparatifs pour la course de taureaux,” and _ his 
‘**Gitane et Andalouse.” These are spirited paintings of Spanish women, 
full of the impudence and devilry we are in the habit of associating with 
these dark-haired beauties. In the larger canvas one of these elegant 
Andalusians stands at her dressing-table while her companion places the 
finishing touch, a dark red rose, in her hair before she leaves for the bull-fight. 
The room is a characteristic bare southern apartment, the dressing-table being 
the only visible piece of furniture. There is a great deal of impudence and 
piquancy in this little figure in short yellow satin skirt, high-heeled shoes, with 
the face highly painted and powdered, and surmounted by black hair and a lace 
mantilla. 
with brilliant execution, could not escape a cheap comparison with Goya. 
But we venture to suggest that, clever as M. Zuloaga’s work is, it has nothing 
There is only the most superficial 


Of course, work of such a pronounced Spanish character, together 


in common with Goya’s methods. 
resemblance to the great master—a resemblance of subject rather than of 
treatment, for both have painted the characteristic feminine types of their 
native land. Of the other pictures shown by M. Zuloaga, the young Spaniard 
out walking with her maid, elaborately dressed in a multi-coloured shawl, and 
looking back, laughing, to show two rows of shining white teeth, is by far 
the more interesting. 

Hanging opposite, and in striking contrast to these showy works, is a 
series of sedately harmonious pictures of the Brittany coast and _ its 
inhabitants, by M. Charles Cottet, one of the most talented painters of the 
Visitors to this salon may still remember his impressive 
In this salon we are 


present school. 
canvas of last year, ‘‘ Allant 4 la messe en Bretagne.” 
presented with another aspect of the life of the Brittany peasant, but this 
time it is a sterner and a sadder one. The picture is called ‘* Deuil Marin,” 
and we see three different types of fisherwomen, who have come out to sit on 
an old bench by the shore, to lament and mourn“in silence in presence of 
the sea—that mysterious power which has claimed from each what was 


dearest to her in life. They represent three generations. One is so old that 
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she seems almost past consciousness; but the young girl in the centre has 
a singularly beautiful face, showing at the same time an expression of 
hopelessness and resignation. The attention is riveted to her, for the 
features are full of a look of the most piercing and desolate sadness. The 
gloom in the figures is repeated in the background, in the long, rocky 
coast-line jutting out to meet a cold green sea, and relieved by one line of 
white foam, where the waves break along the foot of the cliffs. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the technical excellence in M. Cottet’s work. His 
breadth of handling, his vigorous and sympathetic draughtsmanship, his 
subdued, harmonious colour are all too well known to need any further 
comments, It will be sufficient to add that in this picture he shows 
all these qualities with unabated force, both in the canvas we have 
just described and in the two powerful coast scenes, ‘‘ Une Crique, 
Bretagne” and ‘‘La cOte prés le cap de la Chévre,” which hang on either 
side of it. 

With the exception of a few portraits of merit, the honours of this year’s 
salon fall almost exclusively to the painters of landscapes, or of simple subjects 
of everyday life and of interiors. To this last class we must assign the very 
interesting work by M. Le Sidaner, for he gives us the sentiment of the 
interior with all its charm and intimacy, but he places it in an original outdoor 
setting. In ‘‘ Le Bouquet,” which represents a table in a shady corner of a 
garden, spread with cups, decanters, and fruits, the chairs pushed back as 
though just vacated, is a characteristic specimen of his very personal art. The 
sunlight falls in gleams on the white cloth, on the edge of a glass, or on the 
petal of a flower; but M. Le Sidaner’s is an art which depends little on the 
subject treated—all the beauty and charm lie in the delicate refinement of the 
vision, in the sense of the completeness and intimacy these scenes call forth, 
or in the skilful treatment of the warm shadows, with a gleam of sunlight here 
and there, penetrating the thick foliage that is felt overhead. Besides these 
two scenes in this vein, M. Le Sidaner shows some interesting impressions of 
Chartres with its quiet streets, and ‘‘ L’évéché,” behind the tall iron gateways, 
half hidden under the cathedral walls. 

M. Emile Claus is another artist who succeeds in painting some of the 
most exquisite pictures from the simplest motives. ‘‘ Le Matin” is a grassy 
lane, down which a little girl is detected, far back in the morning mists, 
driving two ‘cows to pasture. The trembling atmosphere of a sunny 
June morning has seldom been rendered with more feeling, with a more 
spontaneous, joyful appreciation, This picture and ‘‘ La maison dans la 
neige,” by the same artist, a quiet green-shuttered house standing silent in 
the midst of the snow, are two of the most captivating landscapes in the 
exhibition. 

There are several skilful portraits by more or less well-known painters. 
M. Besnard, whose pictures and pastels rank amongst the most brilliant 
achievements of the present generation, has two excellent women’s portraits. 
One of Mme. Besnard and another of a lady in evening dress, posed in the 
artist’s favourite effect of cross lighting, which gives such daring contrasts of 
colour in the glowing red lights and blue shadows. M. Carolus Duran shows 
several portraits. Mr. Sargent exhibits his well-known canvas from last year’s 
Academy, ‘‘ The Three Miss Hunters.” M. Boldini has a most vivacious 
study of ‘*‘ Sem,” the well-known French caricaturist. .M. Jacques Blanche 
sends an interesting series of portraits, amongst which we find those of 
M. Claude Debussy, the well-known composer of the opera, ‘‘ Pélléas and 
Mélisande,” and M. Lucien Simon, one of the most talented members of this 
society. Other pictures of considerable merit are contributed by MM. Gaston 
Guignard, Thurlow, Lhermitte, Raffaélli, Walter Gay, Caro-Delvaille, Lucien 
It is regrettable that neither Eugéne 
i, 3. De 


Simon, La Touche, and Morisset. 
Carriére nor Auguste Rodin has sent to this year’s salon, 





KANGAROOS 


NE fine day in 1770 Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks, 
probably the most capable navigator and naturalist 
who ever sailed as shipmates, anchored off the new 

continent of Australia, in a roadstead to which they gave 
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the name, half as a joke against Banks and his flawer- 
collecting tastes, of Botany Bay. Once on shore they found 
themselves confronted with one of the most extraordinary sets 
of phenomena, using the word extraordinary in its literal sense, 
which ever astonished men’s minds. 
All the quadrupeds, without a single 
exception, were new. They were new 
not only in shape, but even in the 
manner of their coming into the world, 
for they were all marsupials. There 
was not a cow, or a buffalo, or a 
cat, or a dog, or a wild pig, or a 
monkey, or a deer. Yet there were 
any number of animals feeding on 
the plains, some of large size, but 
most unfamiliar form. The. incident 
was thus entered in the log, “On 
Friday, June 22nd, a party who were 
engaged in shooting pigeons for the 
use of the sick in the ship, saw an 
animal which they described to me 
to be as long as a greyhound, of a 
slender make, of a mouse-colour, and 
extremely swift.” These animals 
turned out to be the common great 
grey jkangaroo. The origin of the 
name may or may not be rightly told 
in current story. It runs that the 
sailors asked the natives what those 


Copyright creatures were called, pointing to them, 
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and explaining England, and 
by signs what : we believe also 
they wanted to in France, is 
know. The the red-necked 
intelligent wallaby. A 
natives replied , \ — variety from 
‘*kangaroo,”’ : “Se Tasmania, fre- 
which was . . quently im- 
taken to be the ported into this 
native name, . country, is 
while really it called Bennett's 
meant ‘* What : wallabvy. The 
on earth do you latter is darker 
mean?” or “1 in colour and 
don’t under- longer in coat 
stand.” 4 than the walla- 

It was bies from the 
some time : Pie, Vy mainland. 
before English : ~ uaa” These areabout 
owners of parks ate pa forty-two inches 
realised _ that sw 5 in length of 
the kangaroos, we ing ge ain head and body, 
or ‘*don’t oe ~ “53 with tails about 
understands,” ° - , thirty inches. 
as perhaps we ; ‘ ae . The fur is thick 
ought to call ' ES 3: Aa cae? aia > and rather long, 
them, were , of greyish fawn, 
quite suited for —C.- Reid, Wishaw, N.B. NURSING HER YOUNG. Copyright = =owith bright 
life in England. rufous on the 
The Hon. Walter Rothschild has the credit of being the first of neck andrump. ‘The “scrub wallaby ” is the common name for 
the later acclimatisers to bring them over, and established them a smaller species well known to most Australian farmers. They 
in the park at Tring. But we believe that some were kept in the are bush-loving creatures, living in the scrub like gigantic hares, 
small park adjoining what is now the Knowle Hotel at Sidmouth and by no means averse to damp humid forests. They even live 
by a Mr. Fish, who had a small “ paradise ” there in the middle of in great numbers in such wet places as mangrove swamps, and 
thelastcentury. These are much the largest of the kangaroo and on islands at the mouth of the Hunter River which are partly 
wallaby race, and, though formerly killed off by a war of submerged in high tides, when the wallabies will leap through 
extermination, have now increased considerably, partly because the shallow creeks and swim the wide ones. It is not wonderful 
the dingoes have been killed off, partly because the skins are that creatures so adaptable as the wallabies should find it quite 
now so valuable that they are allowed in some parts to increase. possible to live all the year round in rough English parks like 
Formerly the skin was only used for leather, but the fur of these Leonardslee, where there is plenty of fern, bushes, and other 
and other marsupials has now a considerable value, and a good shelter. They fit most prettily into English landscape too. 
kangaroo skin may often be worth more than that of asheep. They When not feeding, when they certainly look most exotic, they 
become very tame when kept in paddocks or parks, though the are not unlike groups of deer lying down. Seen ona hot day, 
males are sometimes inclined to be quarrelsome in the breeding stretched on their sides under a tree, shaking their ears and 
season. Kangaroos are found all over the Continent of Australia, raising their heads occasionally to look at the skyline, they are 
except in the extreme north. Consequently they can, as a most picturesque. Their bounds, as they start slanting-wise up 
species, stand very great variations of climate. In Tasmania a steep hillside, and alight after each flying leap with almost 
there is a variety with rather darker and longer fur, without any unerring step, are very curious and novel to the stay-at-home 
tinge of fawn in it. visitor who sees them in movement for the first time. They 

A smaller species, now acclimatised in several parks in breed regularly at Leonardslee and in some other parks. 
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3ennett’s wallabies were imported 
and established at Knowsley by the 
Earl of Derby when he was President 
of the Zoological Society. An 
Australian visitor wrote, “I could 
almost have fancied myself in 
Australia; the heads of several of 
these kangaroos suddenly made their 
appearance from among a quantity of 
heath. Upon my appearance they 
made a few vigorous bounds, and 
were soon beyond our reach.” 

It does not transpire whether 
any of the owners of acclimatised 
kangaroos ever tried them at the 
dinner-table, although that is an 
environment in which they are by no 
means to be despised by epicures. 
A large consignment of kangaroo 
tails for soup was sent over from 
Australia a year ago; but even that 
does not seem to have encouraged the 
breeding of the animals from the 
gastronomic point of view. On the 
other hand, they are of great use as 
producers of cheap fur. In really cold 
countries, like Russia and Canada, 
a fur-lined coat is a _ necessity of 
life. In Russia, every peasant has 
his “*shuba,” or coat of sheepskin with the wooi inside. 
Nothing could well be warmer, but it is rather heavy, and 
for some reason or other the English-speaking races never 
will wear sheepskin, unless in the costly form of astrachan. So 
the Canadians, for common wear, turn to Australia for their fur 
coat linings, and import immense quantities of wallabies’ skins, 
while at the same time they export to us all the more valuable 
mammalian furs, marten, mink, silver fox, squirrel, and the 
like. As they have plenty of opportunity of trying the merits 
of the marsupials’ skins as a defence against cold, it must be 
supposed that they have made a satisfactory discovery in the 
matter of wallaby fur. It is wonderfully cheap. The skins fetch 
in London from sixpence to a shilling each. Thereare signs that 
the best quality will be in demand for motor wraps. The fur is 
close, it has no particular grain, and holds a great deal of air in 
the interstices, and so promotes warmth in a high degree. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


WHITE PORTUGAL Broom, 


HIS Broom, botanically known as Genista lusitanica, is one of the 
best flowering shrubs for pictorial effect in half-wild ground. Its 
high degree of graceful beauty makes it welcome among the 
choicest shrubs, but it is seen to the best advantage when in any 
half-wild spot. In ground broken or tossed about, or, as our 
French friends so aptly describe it, ¢evrain accidenté, it can be 

planted in bold groups to take their own shapes, of vigorous upright- 
ness in the strength of young growth, and of somewhat straggling, though 
always graceful, maturity and age. Even if an old plant. splits and falls it 
does not necessarily mean death and loss, for the sympathetic watcher only 
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takes it as an opportunity for renewing the old plant’s life by pegging the 
half-broken but still adhering branches just underground, where they will take 
root and make a grove of good growth around the old worn-out stem. 
These white-flowered bushes are like a group of ghostly visitors in the twilight 
of early summer, while even in winter their well-filled masses do not present 
the naked aspect of most deciduous shrubs. Like others of its family, the 
white Broom will thrive in very poor, light soils, but looks its best surrounded 
by shrubs whose leaves are of a very quiet tone of colour, such as Cistuses, 
and does well in groups with them; indeed, in any spot of poor, rough 
ground, such a combination, completed by a covering of wild Heaths, could 
scarcely be improved upon. 
A BEAUTIFUL COLUMBINE—AQUILEGIA STUARTI. 

Visitors to the Drill Hall exhibitions last year will recall with pleasure 
the beautiful plants of this Aquilegia shown by Mr. Amos Perry, of the Hardy 
Plant Farm, Winchmore Hill. No Columbine has a flower so large and 
deep purple-blue in colour as this, and it may be interesting to know that it 
was raised by the late Dr. Stuart of Chirnside, N.B., who gave to the world 
the Tufted Pansy and those pretty little Violet-like sorts which we plant in wall 
and rock garden. Two or three years ago Dr. Stuart read a paper upon the 
important subject of ‘‘ Improvement of Hardy Plants by Hybridising,” and in 
it referred to this Aquilegia in the following words: ‘‘ All I claim for A. Stuarti 
is that it is an improved form of A. glandulosa, refined in colour, free 
flowering, very large, and attractive in appearance. It is perfectly hardy, and 
flowers three weeks before other Columbines, always coming true from seed. 
It does not, however, succeed in every place, and I know persons who tell me 
they cannot flower it. After several years’ experience in growing and rearing 
the plant I recommend that a bed be trenched 2ft. deep and well enriched 
below, the bed raked smooth, and the seed newly ripened sown thinly in rows, 
the plants being allowed to remain where they are to flower. The plants, if 
necessary, may be thinned to a foot between and the same distance between 
the rows. In process of time the fine foliage will come to cover the entire 
bed, and there will be an abundance of blooms on moderate sound stems, 
With a tittle rotted manure as a top dressing in the autumn the plants improve 
in vigour every season, and a three year old bed with thousands of blue and 
white flowers is a sight to see.” It may also be 
interesting to know that it is the outcome of a 
cross made with Aquilegia Witmanni fertilised 
with pollen of A. glandulosa. From the seed- 
lings resulting from the pod of seed seven 
lived, and these were A. Stuarti. ‘‘The 
seven plants all bore flowers identically the 
same, the top blooms measuring more than 4in. 
across.” 

PLANTING EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 


There is no question that the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemum is destined to play 
a bright part in beautifying the garden during 
late summer and autumn. Last year they were 
the bravest in colour of all the perennials in 
the border, here a mass of bronze yellow, there 
crimson, and elsewhere a dash of crimson from 
the glowing ruby red of Jules Lagravere. This 
is about the best season of the year to plant for 
a display next autumn, and in cold exposed 
gardens even a fortnight later than this woul 
be wise, as then late frosts will be less likely 
to occur. Since the coming of the Mme. 
Marie Masse group the early Chrysanthemum 
has increased greatly in popularity. This is 
typical of the race, ze., plants of strong 
spreading growth, not more than 3ft. high, 
and flowering with wonderful profusion. A 
space of 3ft. should be allowed for their 
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natural development, and the result will be mounds of flowers in September. 
[he Marie Masse group contains the following five varieties of beautiful 
colouring: Mme. Marie Masse, height 23ft., very strong in growth, and begins 
to bear its rosy mauve flowers in August and continues to to do until 
October; Crimson Marie Masse, warm chestnut colour, passing with age to 
rich bronze—a sport from the former; Ralph Curtis, also a sport from 
\Ime. Marie Masse, flowers creamy white, with a touch of salmon colour at 
ie base of the florets ; Robbie Burns, another sport, but of a cherry colour, 
mmewhat earlier in flower than the type; Horace Martin—this is a more 
sent addition, and therefore not so well known as the others in the set; 
e flowers are deep yellow, with a suffusion of bronze sometimes at the base. 
has the attributes of the others, and is exceptionally strong. We advise 
at these varieties be selected first. 
Other excellent early Chrysanthemums to extend the list with 
Goacher’s Crimson, rich crimson with golden bronze reverse, the 
vers held on strong stems, height of the plant 23ft.; Francois 
illermet, branching in growth, height 2ft., flowers lilac-pink, and 
pear in late September or early October; Lemon Queen, colour orange- 
low, 33ft. high, growth strong and branching, late September and October ; 
rvest Home, bright crimson, with the reverse of the florets golden yellow, 
wth branching and vigorous, height 3ft., late September and October ; 
nge Masse—this has nothing in common with the Marie Masse group, 
flower is very distinct in form, bronze in colour, 3ft. to 4ft. high, same 
iod of blooming as the foregoing ; Ryecroft Pink, bright pink, height 
wut 2ft., also autumn flowering ; Bronze Prince, old gold with a trace of 
nine, gold reverse, very free, slender in growth, height 3ft., September 
i late October; Ivy Stark, orange-yellow, same period of flowering, height 
; Mytchett and Market White, two good white-flowered Chrysanthemums : 
ichett Pink, soft pink, strong and branching in growth, height 2ft. ; and 
le. Guindudeau, pinky white, late September and October, spreading in 
wwth, height 23ft. 





Moreton 


ORKTHAMPTON, chief of our shires, 
requires little to be said in its praise, at 
any rate to those who are fond of horse and 
hound. Its broad acres and breezy hills are 
known wherever the English language is 

spoken, but there are many quiet restful nooks in the county 
that are practically unexplored except by an_ occasional 
pedestrian. Among these must be numbered the subject of our 
illustrations—Moreton Pinkney. It has no show feature to 
attract the ordinary tourist in search of the picturesque. Its 
houses are mostly old, but not so old as to enthral the lover of 
hoary antiquity. Those who would most enjoy its atmosphere 
are townspeople 
who, after a hard 
week of the fever 
and turmoil of 
business, wish to 
escape toa sleepy 
hollow where 
they can feel, as 
it were, out of 
their own world 
ull the time for 
work comes 
again. Indeed, a 
ieeling of almost 
languorous 
sleepiness seems 
to brood over the 
place; the white 
winding road that 
passes through 
its principal 
street, the groups 
of stately trees, 
the cottage 
gardens where 
the humble 
favourites of 
the peasants 
grow and show 
their colours, the 
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SEASONABLE WORK.—A BORDER OF FRAGRANT FLOWERS. 

We are in the midst of seed sowing, and one of the yearly features in 
the garden of the writer is a border of fragrant flowers, those that smell 
sweetly by day and in the cool of the evening. Many flowers that open in 
the early evening are poor and even withered in appearance during the day, and 
one of these is the delightful little night-scented Stock (Matthiola bicornis), 
which should be sown in masses. No flower has a more unhappy look in the 
daytime, but towards evening it freshens and distils the sweetest of odours 
from the little pink blossoms. The Mignonette will be, of course, in this 
border, Sweet Peas in variety, Evening Primrose, Sweet Alyssum, Sweet 
Sultan, and among taller things the Tobacco plant (Nicotiana affinis), 
which is, however, tender, and must be raised from seed sown under glass 
or purchased. If seed is sown there must be no delay. Rarely is the famous 
Marvel of Peru seen in gardens; it is quite a bushy plant with flowers of 
quaint and varied colouring. A well-known gardener writing about this says, 
‘* Marvel of Peru, though not scented, certainly should find a place in a 
border of fragrant flowers, as it is a handsome plant and its flowers are nearly 
}in, across, of numerous shades of colour, and open in the evening. It is 
really a perennial, but may be treated as an annual, and if sown now in 
boxes in heat and then potted singly into pots of good rich soil when large 
enough they should by the middle of June be ready to plant out.” 

Besides annuals there are of course many perennials and climbing plants 
that may go in this border, the latter of course on the wall, fence, or whatever 
the background may be. Besides there should be Lavender and Rosemary 
and Sweet Briar, which distils in the warm evening air a perfume as subtle as 
the smell of the pinky flowers. Clematis Flammula on the wall, Honeysuckle, 
and Jasmine must be remembered too. 

Finish pruning Roses, continue to sow annual flowers, and get all tender 
plants required for the summer garden into frames to harden before 
going out. These are among a few of the duties that must be carried out 
now. 








leaning against the shops—all seem to tell the visitor 
that here is no place for work or business. Yet, 

by a paradox, its inhabitants do not belong to the 
leisured and cultivated classes, but are of the race of 
toilers, horny-handed labourers of the field, who go out 
with the dawn and follow their horses until night closes 
in on house and field. 

I visited it once, and that was at the season of the year which 
shows the strongest contrast to the present ; it was, that is to say, 
a hazy warm day inlateautumn. The foliage of the trees was just 
beginning to redden; in the fields the harvesters were collecting 
the last sheaves of corn and piling them up to carry them to 
the stackyards; 
the hedgerows 
of the lanes 
were black with 
bramble-berries, 
except where the 
scarlet hips in 
some of the late 
autumn flowers 
made splashes of 
eolour; and 
where haws 
were growing 
red among the 
withered leaves 
of the hawthorn. 
Such a_ time 
seemed exactly 
suited to the old- 
world air of 
the place. Old 
houses roofed 
with thatch, and 
overgrown with 
moss and lichen, 
seemed to be 
part of the 
scenery in 
that semi- 
melancholy 
period of the 
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year when the growth of spring and summer has come 
to fruition, and decay is lending its feverish colours to the 
landscape. 

Those who are familiar with thatched houses in the far North 
will notice a great difference between them and these in this 
Northamptonshire village. Probably it was owing to the 
continual warfare that went on, that houses anywhere near the 
Scotch Border are in very few cases so beautiful as those erected 
in the more peaceable South of England and the Midlands. 
Accordingly we find cottages in the North to be mostly of one 
storey, and to have such low walls that you may step from the 
ground to the roof without difficulty. Here, however, there is 
some approach to architecture. ‘Lhe houses are remarkably 
high for cottages, and many of them have a justice of 
proportion that seems to have come as a kind of instinct 
to the peasant builders. It has been said, and this village 
exemplifies the 
truth of it, 
that cottages 
and farmhouses 
express the 
English taste 
better than any 
other kind of 
building. Our 
great mansions, 
our castles, 
churches, and 
public halls 
were set up 
under the 
superintendence 
of men who 
had, directly or 
indirectly, 
studied architec- 
ture abroad, and 
whose _ personal 
taste, therefore, 
was modified by 
the taste of 
Italian, Gothic, 
French, and 
other builders. 
Thus it is possi- 
ble to allot to 


nearly every THE 


SECLUDED, 
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important building its place as an exemplar of a more or less 
foreign style. But the people who built the cottages that look 
so picturesque now, were, in point of fact, too ignorant to follow 
any foreign model. What they did consider was, first of all, 
their necessities, and they built a house not to look well, but to 
be comfortable; secondly, the cost of transport was a very 
serious item to them, since haulage had to be done by horses, 
and it was practically impossible for any builder of cottages to 
bring the materials from a distance. Thus he was compelled to 
use only what he could find in his own neighbourhood. If he 
lived in a woodland country he naturally erected a timber 
dwelling for himself, and thereby unconsciously produced a 
harmony, for a timber dwelling in a woodland country is the 
right and natural one; if he lived on clay soil, most likely he 
would have recourse to the adjoining brickyard; and in a county 
of great wheat-fields, such as Northamptonshire, thatch is the 
natural ‘material 
for roofing. 
Now, in all this, 
certain homely 
but perfectly 
sound principles 
have been un- 
consciously 
applied. To be 
beautiful, a thing 
must, in the 
first place, serve 
its purpose; 
nothing is 
admirable for 
form or colour 
that is not 
suitable to the 
purpose fo: 
which it was 
constructed. | 
the next place, 
the use o 
materials pre 
vided by th 
neighbourhood } 
always mor 
natural and righ 
than the employ 
ment of foreig 
substances ; it is 
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that which 
makes so many 
modern cottages 
hideous. Trans- 
port has now 
become compara- 
tively cheap, and 
bricks, and even 
orrugated iron, 
may be carried 
into districts 
vhere formerly 
the houses 
lerived a great 
art of their 
1omely appear- 
ince from the 
act that the 
wroducts of the 
district were 
used in building 
(hem. 

We have 
been led into 
this dissertation 
chiefly because, 
while __ loitering 
in Moreton 
Pinkney on the 
lay referred 
io, one’s mind . 
was naturally brought to ruminate on what could possibly 
be the origin of the peculiarly restful charm that lay like a spell 
over it. Every tiny cottage had the essentials of a home, and 
every little plot of ground before the doors was gay with flowers 
that seemed entirely in keeping with the walls and the roof. 
fo put the whole matter in a nutshell, the village has the 
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N few directions do the colonists in our great dependencies 
display their vigour more conspicuously than in their 
management of the agricultural interest. In this respect 

they show an example worthy of being followed by the 
Mother Country. Our Board of Agriculture is composed to 
a very large extent of very able statisticians, who at short 
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appearance of 
having grown 
out of its en- 
vironment, uot, 
as is so often 
the case with 
modern struc- 
tures, of having 
been thrust like 
a foreign body 
into antipathetic 
surroundings. It 
is a delightfully 
characteristic 
bit of our shire 
scenery, ‘+ dis- 
tant, secluded, 
still,” the place 
in which to stage 
idyls and _ love- 
poems. The 
same sort of 
village occurs 
in nearly every 
county of Eng- 
land, but it is 
the same with a 
difference, each 
locality produc- 
ing its own type, 
so that an expert 
may say of one village it is Lincolnshire, of another it is 
Suffolk, and of Moreton Pinkney it is pre-eminently North- 
amptonshire; and that is not the least of its merits, for in this case 
local colour is the greatest virtue, and the town of Northampton 
itself, though associated in most of our minds with shoes and 
nothing else, has features in common with Moreton Pinkney. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


notice will produce figures upon any point capable of being 
illustrated or dealt with by them. But the New Zealand depart- 
ment is much more practical in character. Its leading features 
are a special veterinary staff, under a chief veterinary 
officer and bacteriologist with a large staff of veterinary surgeons, 
and a special dairy staff and Produce Commissioner in London. 
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This department exists for the 
purpose of helping farmers, which it 


accomplishes in several ways. 
Instructors are sent out to all the 
various classes who work on _ the 


land, whether they go in for arable 
cultivation or dairy-work, or whether 
they are fruit-growers, horse-breeders, 
or sheep-owners. Then if anything 
new turns up, it is printed and dis- 
tributed among them. More important 
still, the officers of the department 
inspect the meat to be exported and 
the public abattoirs, and they are 
responsible for that grading of dairy 
produce which is the envy of the 
people of this country. This is what 
is done at home. At the other end, 
that is to say in London, a Produce 
Commissioner is kept, whose duty is to 
keep his finger on the pulse of the 
English market and send home infor- 
mation that will guide those who are pre- 
paring food for export. In addition to 
all this, there are state farms, dairy 
schools, and laboratories that are of 
the utmost service to those engaged in 
agriculture. 

Another feature in the agricultural 
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W. Reid. 


policy of New Zealand is that of the advances to settlers, 
which has been found of very great advantage and convenience. 


The system 
begun in 1894, 
at the time 
when world- 


wide depression 
in agriculture 
existed. Settlers 
were becoming 
embarrassed in 
their circum- 
stances, and 
the high rates 
of interest then 
charged were 
found to be a 
burden not easy 
to bear. To 
relieve the 
pressure, the 
Government 
brought in the 
Advances to 
Settlers Act. 
By this measure, 
sums varying in 
magnitude from 
to £3,c00 
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80 per cent. on the freehold value, and 50 per cent. 
on the leasehold value. The interest charged is 6 per 

cent., and the 
e. amount is re- 
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BRANDING THE CALVES. 


to farmers, dairymen, market gardeners, and other producers, on 
the security of their title, the advance not being more than 
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payable on the 
instalment 
system, which 
repays the prin- 
cipal, together 
with 5 per cent. 
interest, in 
seventy - three 
half-yearly 
instalments. 
Then there are 
the fixed loans, 
within the same 
limits of amount, 
at 5 per cent. 
interest, on free- 
hold tenure only 


up to half the 
Via ae, on 
periods of ten 
years. Under 
both systems 
the mortgage 
may be paid 
Copyright off at any 
time without 


No commission or procuration fee is chargeable, and 
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nitted free by the Post Office. 


The 
have worked 


arrangement seems to 
scheme 


very well, since under the 
over two millions sterling has been 
disbursed, and there have _ been 
practically no losses, and_ scarcely 
any arrears of interest. One can 
very easily see what a_ great 
advantage this system of lending 
must be to young and _ struggling 
colonists. How the system works 
may be shown thus: A settler 
borrows, say, £100, and every half- 
year pays £3, of which £2 Ios. 
is reckoned as_ being on account 
of interest, and Ios. on account of 
principal. So that at the end of the 
year he has not only paid his 
interest, but reduced his debt to 
£99. 
The next year and the following 
years the allocation of this £3, which 
he goes on paying, shows a gradual 
decrease on that which is given on 
account of interest and a gradual 
increase on that given on account of 
principal, so that on the forty-first half- 
year it comes to £1 13s. 2d. for interest 
and £1 6s. 10d. on account of principal, 
the balance of principal then owing 
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being £64 19s. od. These 
are some of the conditions 
under which agriculture is 
carried on in New Zealand. 
It remains to be asked what 
is the best kind of farming 
to follow, and it is very 
evident from the statistics 
that considerable changes 
have been effected during the 
last few years. The main 
cause of this undoubtedly is 
the invention of the freezing 
chamber. Until it came into 
practical operation, sheep 
farming could only be 
carried on profitably on very 
large areas, because wool 
and tallow were the _ only 
marketable products. 
Mutton could be grown 
only for local consump- 
tion; but since the great 
export trade in frozen 
meat has been established, 
nearly every farmer keeps 
his flocks of breeding ewes 
for the production of lambs 
for treezing, and this 
accounts for some of the 
changes shown in the agricul- 
tural statistics of New Zealand. It has been found advis- 
able to grow roots and forage crops, and the cultivation 
of cereals has decreased. In the latest return that we can 
obtains the number of sheep in New Zealand was 20,233,099, 
the highest total yet reached by the colony, which furnishes 
conclusive evidence that the demands of the frozen meat 
trade are exercising a most decided effect upon the agri- 
culture of the colony. But the dairy is a formidable rival of 
the flock. 

The climate of New Zealand and the character of the 
pastures approximate more nearly to what is experienced in 
England than to those of any other colony. The butter, accord- 
ingly, has a very ready sale in Great Britain. The dairying 
industry is not taken to very kindly by men who have been 
accustomed to the free and roving life on large sheep runs; but, 
still, it is gradually extending in Canterbury, and no doubt will 
go on increasing. For the year ending March 31st, 1902, the 
total value of the butter and cheese exported was £1,173,216. 
Local experts say that this industry is capable of much greater 
expansion without increasing the number of milk cattle, but by 
improvement in breeding. The Government have imported a 
certain number of pedigree bulls from Great Britain, and this 
ought to-result in a great improvement of the breed. The 
Government have tried very hard to improve the breeding 
and rearing of poultry, and this should form a very important 
auxiliary to the New Zealand farm. The poultry are received 
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in large numbers at Government works in Christchurch, 
where they are sold, packed, and frozen for shipment. The 
chickens appear to have a very good sale in this country, and 
some of the young ducks that come over when ours are out 
of season have proved to be very welcome. The climate is 
a very excellent one for the production of fruit, and, generally 
speaking, pears, plums, quinces, apricots, figs, walnuts, 
cherries, gooseberries, currants, strawberries, and raspberries do 
splendidly. Oranges and lemons flourish in the Auckland 
district. The olive bears heavy crops in North Island, and the 
manufacture of oil promises to be an important one in time. 
Vine-growing is also developing, and though the grapes in the 
past have been largely sold for use at the table, an Italian wine 
expert has given it as his opinion that there are numerous 
localities suitable for growing vines for the manufacture of 
wine. Cider-making, too, is carried on to a considerable extent, 
and the drying of fruit has been greatly encouraged by the 
Government. 

The gist of these remarks is that the emigrant from this 
country most likely to succeed is one whose mind is set on a 
small holding and whose means are not such as would enable him 
to take a large one. The soil is fertile and the climate humid, 
and what New Zealand aims at is not compe ition with the very 
cheap products of other lands, but to be able to send out goods 
of a better quality. This, of course, must be done by the small 
holder, who is assisted in the work of his farm by the various 
membersofhis family. For such, 
very good facilities are offered 
for settling on the land. At 
Cheviot, for instance, the fine 
estate has been cut up into 
moderate-sized farms, and let 
to farmers on perpetual lease 
at a rental representing 4 per 
cent. of the purchase money. 
Mr. Murphy, to whom we 
are indebted for much of our 
information on the agricuiture 
of New Zealand, says in 
regard to this: ‘ Prosperous 
homes have sprung up all 
over the settlement, and tree- 
planting is being carried on 
by some of the settlers, which 
is a proof of the stability of 
the settlement.” Indeed, the 
planting of trees and shrubs 
is one of the great necessities 
of the colony, and if their 
Arbor Day is not successful, 
we trust that the Govern- 
ment will take this matter in 
hand and do it thoroughly. 
For the rest, it is enough 
to say that probably in no 
other quarter of the globe 
would the experience gained 
in England come in more 
Copyrght usefully. 











N interesting place in many ways is Croome Court, the 
stately and beautiful seat of the Earl of Coventry— 
interesting because of its architectural varieties and 
charms, still more because of its rare and romantic 
gardens and grounds, holding a noteworthy place in 

the history of the gardener’s art, and more than all because of 

the long residence there of the noble family whose members have 
delighted to adorn it, who have lavished equal knowledge and care 
on the glory of its gardens, and who have ever distinguished 
themselves in the pleasures and occupations of country life. 

Here, in Saxon times, spread the broad possessions of the See of 

Worcester, but a Norman warrior, one Urso d’Abitot, was in 

possession after the Conquest, and the village is still properly 

known as Croome d’Abitot, from the name of the ancient owner, 
to distinguish it from the neighbouring villages of Hills or Hulls 

Croome and Earls Croome, the latter so named because it 

belonged to the great family of Beauchamp, Earls of Warwick. 

Urso d’Abitot was a large landowner hereabout, and, pushing his 

castle wall too near to the consecrated ground of Worcester 

Cathedral, is said by the chronicler to have fallen under the ban 
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of the Archbishop of York, who fulminated against him the 
malediction, ‘‘ Have thou God’s curse, and mine, unless thou 
remove thy castle, and know assuredly thy posterity shall not 
inherit the patrimony of St. Mary.” William of Malmesbury 
asserts that the curse took effect in the childless death of 
Urso’s son Roger, but, nevertheless, certain it is that the D’ Abitots 
continued to reside at the place. Osbern d’Abitot, perhaps of 
another branch, left successors who owned in a regular line of 
descent until William d’Abitot died towards the close of the reign 
of Henry VI. Various parcels of Croome then fell to several 
hands, but in the time of Henry VII. Croome d’Abitot was in 
the possession of John Young, and a little later we find a 
purchaser in Simon Rice, a merchant of London, with whose 
daughter and heiress it passed to the Clares, and Sir Thomas 
Coventry bought it from Sir Ralph of that family. The new 
possessor, a man of honourable descent, became Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas under James I., and laid the foundations 
of the prosperity of his family. 

His distinguished son, Thomas Coventry, born at Croome 
d’Abitot in 1578, was also learned in the law, and‘rose to the 
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highest dignities 
in his profession. 
After being edu- 
cated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, 
he entered the ® 
Inner Temple, 
where he was 
selected as 
Autumn Reader 
and Treasurer. 
In 1616 he was 
elected Recorder 
of London, and 
James I. suc- 
cessively made 
him Solicitor- 
General and 
Attorney - Gene- 
ral, and knighted 
him. Fuller says 
he discharged all 
his offices with 
great ability 
and complete 


integrity. His Copyright THE SOUTH FRONT. 


elevation to the 

office of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal came in 1625, chiefly 
through the interest of Buckingham, and three years later he 
was created Baron Coventry of Aylesborough in Worcester- 
shire, in recognition of his long and faithful services in the 
administration of justice, and the care, prudence, activity, and 
ability which he had ever exercised in maintaining the honour 
of the Crown, and in promoting the interests of the kingdom. 
Lord Clarendon says that he filled his new office with universal! 
reputation, understanding the ‘whole science and mystery of 
law, and sure justice was never better administered.” The Lord 
Keeper has been accused of advising some of Charles’s most 
arbitrary acts, and in 1635 and 1636 he enjoined the judges in 
their charges to the Grand Juries to urge the people to pay ship- 
money cheerfully, though he took no part in the trial of Hampden 
for refusal. He deserves to be honoured for his sound opinion 
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upon ship-money 
and national de- 
fence. ‘*‘The 
dominion of the 
sea,” he said, 
“as 2b 16: the 
‘ancient and un- 
doubted right of 
the Crown of 
England, so is it 
the best security 
of the land. The 
wooden walls are 
the best walls of 
this kingdom.” 
He died in 
January, 1639, 
and was_ buried 
in the old church 
of. Croome 
d’Abitot, but his 
remains and the 
monument were 
afterwards re- 
moved to the new 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” edifice. Several 
of the Lord 
Keeper’s sons were distinguished men—Sir John, member for 
Weymouth in the Long Parliament, who, having criticised the 
King’s mistresses, was set upon by miscreants, and his nose 
slit to the bone, whence came the Coventry Act, making it a 
capital offence to maim any person; Henry Coventry, Secretary 
of State to Charles II.; and Sir William Coventry, successively 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and the Treasury. Thomas, 
fifth Lord Coventry, was raised to the earldom in 1697; and 
Gilbert, the fourth earl, who died in 1719, was the last male 
descendant of the Lord Keeper. By a special limitation in the 
title, however, it did not die out, but passed to William, the 
filth earl, descended from Walter Coventry, the Lord Keeper’s 
youngest brother. 
Croome d’Abitot owes much of its attraction to the judgment 
and liberality of George William, the sixth earl, who succeeded to 
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the title and estate in 1738. In a brief history of the place, 
written by Mr. W. Dean at Croome and published in 1824, it is 
remarked that great and extensive plans, early adopted and 
steadily pursued by this nobleman, for the cultivation and 
improvement of his estates, gave him a claim to be considered 
as a public benefactor by the encouragement which his splendid 
example and extraordinary success held forth to others. Under 
his fostering care and well-directed skill ‘*he saw, with pleasure, 
and the whole country with wonder, a new creation springing 
up out of a mere bog, and a barren waste converted into 
productive soil, and even, in some parts, into land of rich 
fertility.” Mr. Darke, in one of 
his agricultural surveys, states 
that the ear! was the most skil- 
ful drainer he had ever known. 
“His part of the country was a 
morass not much more than 
half a century back, but it is 
now perfectly dry and sound for M 
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estate in hand, but evidently the surroundings were then an 

almost indistinguishable level, all barren and unpleasing. The 

wonder-worker who wrought the change was Lancelot Brown, 

the redoubtable “Capability,” who here certainly did things 

that were to his credit. It does not appear that he swept much 

away that well deserved to be retained. Croome House itself 

was built from his designs, in his solid, formal, unimaginative 

style. It is low and plain, with handsome fronts to the north 
and south, and a low square tower at each of the corners. 

It is more interesting to know that Brown, at the instance 

of the earl, created the loveliness of the gardens and grounds. 

They were among his greatest 

successes, and in them truly 

there is nothing to deplore. A 

correspondent in the Gentleman's 

Magazine, writing in July, 1792, 

told the worthy Mr. Urban that 

he had visited Lord Coventry’s 

place in company with a friend 




















sheep and cattle. It may justly <—— who had known it as a mere 
be called a pattern farm to the ; z = Ty. boy, but was delighted and 
whole kingdom from its well- Se amazed with its new beauties, 
formed plantations and _its —.. a ; and to find it adorned with 
extensive drains.’ Honoured, gi SS 4 islands and ‘‘tufts” of trees of 
therefore, be the sixth Earl of een & 2 every species, and ‘watered 
Coventry in the pages. of fies <= ~~ around in the most pleasing and 
Country Lire. He it was who bea natural manner possible.’’ Never 
built the new church at Croome +. i “~. had Mr. Urban’s correspondent 
at his own cost, to which the <i set eyes on a more enchanting 
bones and monuments of his ‘! - = spot, nor any kept in such per- 
predecessors were removed, and : . @ 2 fect order. He said it was for- 
where he himself was buried in >... . . merly the seat of personal 
September, 1809. Happily his eo ag beauty—in allusion to the first 
spirit has remained with those | : wife of the country-loving sixth 
whohavecomeafterhim,andeach @& = eari, who was one of the ‘“ beauti- 
subsequent Earl of Coventry has ful Miss Gunnings’’—and was 
added something to the beauty, E { now the seat of prudence, 
charm,and prosperity of Croome. » economy, and order. At the 

It is now time to say some- aad =e entrance was a monument to the 
thing about Croome Court itself. a famous landscape’ gardener: 
The place lies some eight miles “To the memory of Lancelot 
from ancient Worcester and as Brown, who, by the power of his 
many from venerable Tewkes- Se ee inimitable and creative genius, 
bury, while the village of Severn ee ene formed this garden scene out of 
Stoke is but two miles away. = ee a morass.” Such were the 
We do not know precisely what — a charms of the grounds that the 
manner of dwelling was here ; possession or recollection of 
before the sixth earl took the = Copyright TOMBS IN THE CHURCH. ean them might ‘ make a death-bed 
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terrible,’ so dear must they be. 
The situation certainly has many 
advantages, because the Breedon Hills 
make a fine background, and the woods 
are now very beautiful. Entering by 
the handsome gateway, with its lodges 
of stone, known as the Worcester 
Lodges, there is an approach through 
luxuriant pastures, interspersed with 
fine trees, singly or in clumps, leading 
to a plantation, and a bridge spanning 
a sunken road. Then a delightful 
prospect is disclosed of landscape 
beauty, with green expanses and um- 
brageous depths picturesquely disposed. 
On the right flows a river of artificial 
origin, formed, doubtless, at great 
expense, and finally expanding into a 
large lake, with the wooded islands 
which aroused the admiration of Mr. 
Urban’s correspondent. The effect is 
charmingly natural in its character of 
winding water and swelling woodland. 
This is the scene surveyed from the 
garden front of Croome House, and it 
is interesting to remember that the lake 
has its utility in the plan of drainage. 
Mr. Dean, whose account of the place Copyright 

has been quoted, remarks that, while 

the stranger stands admiring the winding waters, ‘ refreshing 
and adorning the meads,” he ought to be informed that this is 
the grand receptacle of the numerous drains which have given 
to the surrounding tract all its beauty and all its value. Quite 
characteristic of Brown’s work, and of the time in which the 
garden was formed, is the temple, with its Doric columns and 
pediment. It is well placed for the view, and is known as the 
Panorama. 

Spanning the water is a Chinese bridge, also the work of 
Brown, and from the ascent beyond, where stand some noble 
trees, there is a broad outlook towards the mansion, with the 
tower of the church rising among the trees to the left. The 
pleasure grounds are near the house, and have been famous ever 
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since they were formed for their splendid specimens of exotic 
plants and trees. In the home shrubbery the variegated hollies, 
evergreen oaks, yews, laurels, and other plants and trees are 
exceedingly beautiful. The dairy and hothouses are near by, 
and are always attractive, the one for its delicious coolness, the 
others for the richness and rarity of their contents. From this point 
the walk may be pursued amid woods and open stretches, the 
eye being continually attracted by the singular beauty of the 
varied trees to the height where stands the rotunda, amid a great 
variety of pines and forest trees. Hence the whole of the 
romantic prospect may be surveyed, and the eye wanders 
delighted over the undulating land below, with the lake and the 
bold circumference of wood, closed in by the circuit of the 
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Malvern, Breedon, and Broad- 
way Hills. Mr. Dean tells us 
he once had the honour of con- 
ducting Charles James Fox to 
this commanding spot, and 
that the statesman exclaimed: 
““This is, indeed, grand! I 
have charming prospects at St. 
Ann’s Hill, Surrey, but this 
far exceeds them all, and, in- 
deed, all of the kind I have 
ever yet seen.” 

Not far away stand a 
pillar and urn, erected on the 
occasion of the jubilee of 
George III., October 25, 1809, 
in honour and memory of the 
sixth Earl of Coventry, who 
had died at the age of eighty- 
eight in the previous month. 
The inscription may be given 
here: 

‘Sacred to him, the Genius of this 
place, 

Who rear’d these shades and form’d 
these sweet retreats ; 

With evry incense-breathing shrub 
adorn’d, 

And flowers of fairest hue! His cul- 
tur’d taste 

And native fancy bade the scene 
around ; 

Rise perfect ; and the muse, whom 
much he lov’d, 

Still jovs to haunt it. Crown’d with 
length of days, 

He lived, one wish alone unsated ; 
much 

His loyal heart had cherish’d a fond 
hope 

To hail this day of jubilee, and close 

His earthly course in Britain’s hour 
of joy.” 

Muchisthereto be seen of choice 

evergreen and deciduous trees 

and shrubs in the various 

shrubberies and wildernesses, 

in the groves, the arboretum, 

and the park, cedars also, and 

grand oaks and planes and 

many more. The flower 

garden is a radiant realm of 

unfailing sweetness, and there 

are orangeries and conserva- 

tories full of beautiful things; 

statues also of druids and 

nymphs, an artificial ruin, and 

the circular Doric building 

with a dome, designed by 

Wyatt, to command a prospect 

of the lovely surrounding land- 

scape. Nor is picturesqueness 

wanting here, as our illustra- Copyright IN 

tions testify. A love for the 

old timber architecture of England has led to the erection of 

admirable examples of it on the estate. The village has also 

its rural picturesqueness and country delights. Pirton Court, 

of which we show an illustration, is three miles away, and 

belongs to Lord Coventry. 


AT THE CAFE... | 
. . DE LAVENIR. | 


T was a dismal day at Fixe. Old Marguerite sat in the front 
room and made black woollen lace, with her feet on a box 
of burning charcoal. ‘Café de l’Avenir’’ was written 
up outside over her door, but inside there was only old 
Marguerite, two long tables, about a dozen wooden chairs, 

anda stove. The floor was dirty, and so were the windows, but 
the proprietress of the establishment was quite content with her 
surroundings, though the close air of the room had been jealously 
guarded for days and days from any admixture of the cold, wet 
wind blowing outside. In the street the fine rain blew this way 
and that, and you could watch small children passing in and 
out of the baker’s shop opposite. If you craned your neck ever 
so little you could see Madame handing over great thick rings of 
bread to her small customers in return for the warm sous from 
their little hands. One very tiny boy, looking like a gnome in 
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his hooded cape, fell, bread and all, on the airty stones outside 
the door. He cried for a second, then, looking round and seeing 
no one to pity him, got slowly up and wiped his muddy loaf with 
his sleeve. Marguerite noticed the episode with a smile of 
pleasure. That was the little Pierre, son of the blacksmith at 
the beginning of the village, a bad boy, a good-for-nothing, a 
villain! She pursed her lips and calculated: he must be five. 
She well remembered when she had been asked to the christen- 
ing. She had worn the very dress she now had on—then 
perfectly new-—on the occasion. A nice baby he had been, too, 
up to the age of three. He had stroked her face once when she 
had given him a piece of ginger-bread, and she could recall now 
the feeling of the soft little hand, though she had only said “la! 
la!” at the time. But that was when he was two. Since he had 
mixed with the other children he had been just like them—worse, 
truly. All children were wicked, thought the old woman, as her 
thin hands scrambled among the bobbins, and he was wicked 
even among children. She Tooked at the clock in the church 
tower and realised that soon the school would be coming out and 
her enemies let loose on her. She took Miette, who was sleeping 
by the stove, and locked her securely in the inner room, then, 
placing the stout stick which she used as a poker by her chair, she 
felt that she had taken all her precautions. The clock struck, 
and the children came up the street in the rain. They flunga 
few handfuls of mud against the window, which was already so 
dirty that it hardly made any difference. Marguerite shook her 
poker at them, and, with shrill yells of defiance, they went by, 
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The old woman sighed with relief; her face relaxed and, as she 
let the cat out of prison, she looked years younger. Thechildren 
would be eating their midday meal for the next half-hour, and she 
and Miette might do as they would. 

In the inner room a pot of coffee was standing ready to be 
heated up should a customer appear, and a bowl of thick soup 
stood beside it. In ten minutes she and Miette were enjoying 
their soup and bread together in the tiny kitchen, where nothing 
ever scemed to be cleaned except the stove and the cooking 
utensils, which shone by contrast. When the meal was over 
Marguerite became careworn agai, and kept glancing out of the 
window which gave into a narrow side street, while she put 
things away and made up her stove. All seemed quiet—not a 
child to be seen—and it was without a misgiving that she came 
back to the outer room ready to barricade again. There, before 
her eyes, was her lace pillow on the floor, all the bobbins torn off 
and the pins pulled out. The lace she had finished, which ought 
to have been rolled up at the top of the pillow, was undone on 
the dirty boards and torn and cut in many places. She did not 
say a word. Her lips closed tightly together and her eyes 
flashed as she picked up the injured work and tried to estimate 
the damage. She knew who had done it. The others had egged 
on that little Satan, Pierre, who was always ready to be dared, 
and he had crept in while she was in the other room. No one 
else could have been so quiet. No one else would have been so 
malignant. This ended it. Next time she would not hold her 
hand. He need expect no mercy from her, and with scorn she 
realised how foolish she had been in the past over little Pierre. 
She had knocked his curly head, but never very hard, and that 
time when he fell as she was pursuing half-a-dozen of them, she 
had passed on after the others and pretended not to see. Never 
again ! 

All the afternoon she sat over the wounded lace till the 
children were due to come by. Then she took her stick and 
went out, locking the door behind her. She knew they would 
not dare to pass her door while they thought her anger was upon 
her, so she made her way up the street with the rain falling on 
the old head which had never known a hat. Behind a stone wall 
she waited patiently. It did not occur to her that the full force 
of the wind and rain were beating on her. She only thought of 
the wall as an ambush. Presently they came. With one bound 
old Marguerite was in the midst of them, hitting out feebly with 
her trembling arm. They scattered like chaff, and, as soon as 
they were out of reach, turned to point and jeer; but she singled 
out one little figure flying with guilty haste along the road away 
from the village. Little Pierre ran wildly; she stumbled after 
him, trembling with pent-up anger. Round the corner into the 
lane he went; a quick glance back showed him the old woman’s 
white set face close behind. She stumbled and fell as he looked. 
With a cry of joy he fled on, but too late!” Marguerite hurled 
the stick, and when she picked herself up the little hunted figure 
was lying in the mud. She came close and looked. He was 
very quiet. The poker had hit him, then. What luck! Now 
he knew that old Marguerite was not to be trifled with. She 
wanted to pour out in words her repressed anger, but little 
Pierre looked as though he would not hear. She stayed by him 
watching and waiting till her fever cooled and she felt weak and 
inclined to cry. Still little Pierre made no stir. A sudden 
thought struck her. She would carry him home and wait for 
him to wake there, and give him a good bit of her mind before 
she let him go. Besides, when he was quiet like this it would be 
rather nice to hold the little, heavy thing in her arms, and even, 
if she was quite sure he would never know, to kiss him. She 
gathered him up, and made her way a long distance round, so 
that she should not be seen, reaching her own door up the little 
side lane and slipping in unobserved. She was trembling with 
excitement and fatigue when she at last got in. The stove was 
burning well and the room was warm. She took off his wet 
muddy clothes and rolled him in the wadding covering of her bed. 
He was a soft little thing, and did not look wicked with his eyes 
shut and his mouth so helpless and his hands limp. She sat by 
the stove holding little Pierre in her arms, and presently she 
found herself calling him * p’tit chou” and “ p’tit oiseau,” while 
she felt the inside of his hands to see if they were as soft as when 
he had stroked her face three years ago. She meant to call him 
a **vaurien”’ when he woke, but not to frighten him much—now. 
She would even give him some hot soup before turning him out 
to run home. For an hour she sat and waited for him to wake; 
then her brain cleared. The child’s face was bruised where the 
poker had struck him just above the eye, and she suddenly realised 
what she had done. She had killed him—this little Pierre! He 
had spoiled her lace and she had killed him for it. How could 
this be when the Holy Mother herself knew that she had always 
loved him? Her mind seemed numb before the horror of it; 
and while she sat rigid the boy stirred. With shaking sobs she 
cowered over him, and when he opened his eyes she put him 
tenderly into her bed while she called a neighbour to fetch his 
mother. When little Pierre became really conscious his mother 
was with him, and old Marguerite was on her way through the 
rain to fetch the doctor from Sens, eight kilometres away. The 
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scene between the two women would have been violent had 
Marguerite said a word except ‘‘ Pray to the good God now, 
Marie ; say all this later.” 

Little Pierre was taken home. When he was running 
about again he told his mother about the lace. 

** Ah, but that makes a difference,’ said she; ‘‘ I was not told 
of this. Come, little Pierre, and tell old Marguerite thou art 
sorry.” 

They went to the Café de l’Avenir hand in hand. The door 
was open, but the stove was not lit, and old Marguerite’s chair 
was empty, while the lace pillow, still mutilated and useless, lay 
on the end of the table by the window. Marie looked at it and 
then at little Pierre, who looked modestly down on the floor. 

In the inner room they found the old woman in bed. The 
stove there was out too, and Miette was curled up beside her 
mistress for warmth. Marie was horrified. She bustled about, 
pouring out her sympathy and contrition as she lit the stove and 
warmed the coffee. But old Marguerite lay smiling at little 
Pierre, who, very red in the face, stood looking awkwardly at her 
for a moment, and then slipped into the outer room. Just as 
his mother turned to the bed with the coffee he came back 
staggering under the heavy pillow and with the lace dragging 
on the floor. 

‘‘Ah, good for nothing!” cried his mother; “say, then, 
what thou art come to say.” 

Little Pierre put the pillow clumsily down on the floor by 
the bed, and his lip trembled as he looked at old Marguerite, who 
never took her eyes from him. Marie never knew the exact 
moment, but the coffee was not drunk, and she does not think 
that old Marguerite heard little Pierre when he said that he was 
sorry. M.S. REEvEs. 


THE EARLY IRISH ( ANOE 
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IIE earliest boat, so they say in Ireland, was a raft. After that 

came the corrach. The pattern of the corrach drifted across to 

the adjacent island, where in debased form it became the coracle, 

which is used on the upper reaches of the Severn and elsewhere 

even unto this day. So also the corrach of Western Ireland, 

which was fashionable in the times of Brian Boru, jostles the 

steamer and the tourist of 1903. The construction of the corrach still 

carries with it a certain amount of savage simplicity. Satirists describe it 

as a structure of lath and dirty rag. In practice it is now built from thin 

larch planks cut and sawn in Norway—because the Irishman will not take 

the trouble to work his own timber—and stout canvas, tarred. The planking 

of the boat is longitudinal, and her shape distinctly elegant. In cold weather 

the tar coating sets hard. Under sunshine one handles it with a bunch of 

seaweed, not so much to prevent soiling the clothes and hands as to avoid 

taking away the tar, which is expensive, and thus leaving behind a leak, 
which is a nuisance. 

As may be guessed, these corrachs are frail to a degree, and as the 
coasts are, for the most part, rocky in the West of Ireland, the boats are not 
left to bump on a beach, more Anglicano. A touch on a rock would strip 
the canvas and smash the slender sheathing inside, so they are unloaded 
while afloat, and then carefully lifted out high and dry on to the rocks. 

To launch, one end of the boat is lifted, and a man gets underneath, 
while another joins him at the other end, and away the pair of them march 
with it, looking in the distance like some queer crawling insect, and put it 
down on the rocks at the sea’s brim. They do not shove it in, as that would 
scrape off the canvas. They lift it into the water. Once afloat, the corrach 
looks a very marvel of insecurity. It carries no ballast; it towers well out of 
the water at both bow and stern; and, in actual fact, sits on the surface like 
a skimming dish. 

When loaded with a crew, it still carries a high freeboard, and still 
looks, to a man who is used to heavier craft, perilously insecure. But in 
point of fact it is remarkably hard to swamp. It will ride dizzily over trough 
and crest without shipping a drop of water, and even breaking seas seldom 
manage to climb over its flimsy gunwales. But there are drawbacks to 
corkiness and abnormal lines. The corrach will not face a sea, and under no 
persuasion will she look up into a breeze of wind, Consequently when ‘an 
off-shore gale threatens, and the squalls tear down from the mountains, the 
corrachs scurry in for the coast for all they are worth, Occasionally, of 
course, they get caught, and then, as a rule, poor Pat is heard of no more; 
still, there are many wonderful escapes. As I have said, the corrach, if only 
you can keep water under her, is remarkably hard to swamp, and many of 
these frail canoes have been picked up sound and sailing dry in mid-Atlantic, 
and more than one has carried her hungry crew across to Newfoundland, 

The corrach is used for both line and net fishing, and is employed for 
bringing seaweed as a fertiliser for the potato gardens, and mussels from the 
half-submerged islets for the same odoriferous purpose; it takes the pig to 
the market at Achill Sound and his proprietor to political meetings, while it 
also carries the catch of fish to the Distressed Districts Board’s steamer when 
Pat feels energetic enough to make a little money. But this last is not 
often. The corrach did very well for Brian Boru, and that is a conclusive 
argument in the West of Ireland for its doing the same for his descendants 
to-day. They do not mind earning money out there if it comes of itself. But 
they have a strong objection to the process if it has to be accompanied by 
very hard work or any expenditure of capital. It is far easier and pleasanter 
to agitate and get the Government to clap on a Congested Districts Board 
which will serve the purpose quite as well. 

Meanwhile this early Irish canoe is picturesque; it is an interesting 
archeological survival, and when its crew is a capable one, it is probably a 
safer craft than that of the ordinary fisherman. 
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AM very glad to be able to correct a mistake that I made in these notes 
lately (the best of us make occasional mistakes ‘‘on the green’) in 
writing incidentally about the subscription to the San Remo Golf Club. 
I was told, on authority that certainly ought to have been, but as 
certainly was not, trustworthy, that the subscription was two hundred 
rancs. On the highest possible authority, that of Count de Gallatin himself, 
vho is the owner of the San Remo course, I learn that the two hundred 
rancs covers the entrance fee also, that the subscription is only half that, 
nd that even this is only charged to those who are resident in San Remo. 
fhe charge to visitors is not mentioned. This, of course, is quite another 
yair of shoes, and I am as sorry to have been led into the mistake as I am 
rlad to be able to correct it. 

Harry Vardon seems to have quite recovered from the accident which 
ounded so serious when first it was reported, and there is no doubt in reason 
if his being perfectly able to do himself full justice by the time of the cham- 
jionship, and long before that in matches with the other three great men— 
lerd, Braid, and Taylor. The opening ceremony of the extended course at 
sunbridge Park near Bromley is announced for to-day (April 25th), with 
Mr. A. J. Balfour to strike off the first ball, and an exhibition of golf as it 
hould be played by Herd and Braid. 

Mr. Maxwell’s recent win at Muirfield with a score of 81, many strokes 
etter than the second best, looks rather ominous for the amateur champion- 
hip. He always plays that course terribly well, and will be very bad to beat 
here. Mr. Laidlay, who is very much at home there, too, proved that he 
vas at his best also by a fine win with 83 on the neighbouring North Berwick 
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got out now, a golfer dropping his club and surveying the flight of the ball 
through a field-glass. It is going one better than Mr. ‘* Andy ” Stuart (whom, 
by the way, it is good to see at golf again, and putting in a good card at the 
Honourable Company’s meeting), who always used to snatch up his eye- 
glass to watch the ball as soon as he had played a shot. As for the motto, 
‘* Best and goes furthest,” appended to the telescopic player, it has long been 
a wonder that some daring plagiarist did not steal that legend from 
Van Houten, and adapt it to its obvious golfing uses. As for the Van Houten 
of players, at the moment, judging by his work in Lord Dudley’s tournament 
in Ireland, and again at Harlech, in Wales, it would seem to be James Braid, 
and it all looks as if he ought to have the very best chance of repeating his 
victory in the championship of Igo1. HloRACE HUTCHINSON, 


FROM THE FARMS. 


SowinG Oats. 

HATEVER the effect of the present weather may 
be on fruit, there can be no doubt that it has 
been highly beneficial to the land. Sowing is 
never done with a better prospect of being 
followed by a good crop than when the land is 

dry and powdery. Hard nights and bright sunny days have 
done a great deal to produce this much-desired effect, and, in 
consequence, sowing has proceeded very rapidly on most of the 
farms. We give a picture here of a three-horse team dragging 
a machine for sowing oats automatically. It is a very useful 
contrivance, though the fact of three men and three horses being 
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green ; but he always seems to have a preference for North Berwick, and 
gives a wonderfully good account of himself there, better, as a rule, than 
at Muirfield. 

Even under the most familiar aspects golf always has had the credit of 
being one of the most nerve-trying of our games, but with the additional 
excitement that appears to be incidental to it on the course at Miranshah 
Tochi, in India, it must be one of the most trying ordeals imagin- 
able. Three officers of the 38th Dogras (native regiment) were lately 
engaged there in a quiet game, when they were fired upon and 
wounded by two fanatical Ghazis. One could not refer so lightly to 
the incident but for the assurance that all three are doing well; but 
the slight nervous tension that everybody feels over 2 doubtful putt 
will surely be emphasised for some time to come by the suspicion that a 
Ghazi with a rifle may be studying the range of the player while the latter 
is studying the line of his putt. ; 

To return to the point about which I made the error confessed and, I 
trust, repaired, in the first paragraph, a wise man of my acquaintance, who 
has tried most forms of sport, always says what a mistake it is to be at all 
grudging in the money we spend at golf, for, as he truly observes, and as 
many of us have found by grievous experience, you pay a lot of money for 
a shooting, and do not get your birds, and you pay a lot of money for fishing, 
and do not get your salmon—such, at least, is only too often the case—but 
when you pay your money for golf you can be sure of getting it. That is a 
view of the case that does not present itself to everyone ; but it is obviously 
just, as soon as it is presented, and ought to go some way towards reconciling 
us to the high subscriptions which some of our clubs, especially some of those 
near London, require. If we insist on playing golf on what is potentially 
eligible building land, we must expect to pay for it at a raté a little above 
“prairie value.” 

That is quite a good advertisement of the Haskell ball that they have 
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required might possibly prevent anyone from growing enthusiastic 
over its labour-saving attributes. 


Roya Dusiin Society’s SHow. 

At this exhibition, as usual, the shorthorns formed the most 
conspicuous feature, there being no less than 546 entries. The 
quality, however, was not so remarkable as the numbers. In 
the class for bulls calved before March 31st, 1902, there was the 
enormous number of 150 entries. Mr. Deane Willis took the 
first prize with Bapton Sceptre: he is by Bapton Duke, and is a 
well-grown, heavy calf with a good back and middle, though the 
critics found some fault with his colour and his quarters. Of 
bulls, calved since March 31st, 1902, there were 129 entries. 
An“Irish-bred: shorthorn in the shape of Mrs. Walsh’s 
Fortune’s Fashion, a roan of great length and size, took 
the first prize, and Mr. Deane Willis was a good second 
with Bapton Herald. Of bulls calved before 1go1 there 
were 54 entries, and a great struggle took place between the 
King’s Ronald and Mr. John Handley’s Pearl King. The prize 
was eventually awarded to the latter, and seemed to be decided 
by his size and weight, as the other had more quality. We give 
a photograph of this shorthorn, from which it will be seen that he 
is much improved since last year, when he took the first prize at 
Carlisle. He is by Prospect Harold, and was bred by Mr. T. 
Thompson. In the class for cows, White Heather, who has won 
so many prizes for Mr. Deane Willis, was again first, and all who 
saw her thought that she looked as well as ever she did. There 
was a good show of Herefords, Mr. W. N. Waller taking the 
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first prize for old bulls with Duke of York. In Aberdeen-Angus, 
Mr. G. R. Sharp took first and third with two bulls from 
Perthshire. The entry for red-polled cattle was very small, only 
three herds being represented, with Sir Jobn Dillon the most 
successful exhibitor. There was a good entry of Dexters, the 
cup for the best Kerry or Dexter going to Mr. Barter’s three 
year old Dexter heifer, Aicme Hill, Mr. Mahony’s Kerry bull, 
Gort-Sheen, being reserve. Mrs. Madden, Mr. M. O'Neill, and 
Mr. V. Ward Brown were the most 
successful exhibitors of Jerseys. 

A Staviion’s Heap. 

The accompanying picture of a 
stallion’s head is inserted more for its 
pictorial quality than on account of 
the horse being anything uncommon in 
the way of Shires. He is, however, 
a very good horse and a capital 
specimen of the kind of sire that is 
being used by the farmers in an 
agricultural district. He is the 
property of Mr. Robert Hill, and his 
uname is Shylock II., by Royal Albert 
out of Jewess. Some of his progeny 
have done very well indeed at shows, 
and he is the style of horse highly 
suitable to the farmer who wishes to 
have superior animals to do_ his 
haulage, and be at the same time highly 
saleable if necessary. 

** EconoMIES IN Dairy FARMING.” 

We regret that the book under this 
title, which has been written for our 
** Library of Agriculture,” has met with 
a delay in publication owing to the 
intervention of the Easter holidays, but 
we are glad to be able to inform those 
readers who are interested in the matter, 
that we expect it will be in the hands of the booksellers within 
the course of the next few days. 


Two AGRICULTURAL Books. 


Within the last ten years or so a wonderful change has come 
over the spirit of the books written on agricultural science, a 
change which is well illustrated by the volume before us, 
The Soil (Murray), by A. D. Hall, M.A. Previous to that time 
the chemist had matters all his own way, and when anyone 
started to write a book on agricultural science it ended in being a 
book on agricuitural chemistry. Nowadays when an agricultural 
chemist writes a book he leaves his own department in the 
background and enlarges on the physics of the soil, as in this 
volume, and we have all the information about tillage, temperature, 
texture, water contents, and so on, served up again. The fashion 
was set by Professor King of Wisconsin, who had a legitimate 
right to do so, 
as it was his 
special business 
10 experiment in 
this line, and the 
results which 
he published in 
‘* bulletin,” and 
afterwards in 
book form, were 
the first issued 
on this subject 
of any practical 
value to farmers. 
The — investiga- 
tions of Professor 
King yielded 
such valuable 
results that 
Another 
Kk othamsted 
chemist, Pro- 
fessor Waring- 
ton, saw the drift 
of the tide, and 
issued a book on 
“The Physical 
Properties of 
Soils,” embodying much of King’s work and ignoring chemistry 
altogether. Now the newly-appointed head of the Rothamsted 
station repeats the process, and we have a work four-fifths 
of which is devoted to the physics and bacteriology of the soil, 
and only one-fifth to the chemistry of the same, covering 
much of King’s ground and giving the same name to his 
book —The Svil. Having pointed out how much _ the 
volume under discussion contains a repetition of matter that 
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has been given elsewhere, we may now point out its good 
characteristics. In a series of ten chapters the subject is 
pretty fully thrashed out regarding such matters as origin, 
texture, temperature, water movements, tillage, mechanical 
analysis, fertility, chemical analysis, organisms, etc., bringing the 
subject pretty well down to date. An attempt is made to classify 
the natural vegetation of typical soils, but there does not seem 
to be much known in this line. To those to whom these 
branches of soil science are new, and 
who are tired of the everlasting 
ringing of the changes on chemical 
lines, we can recommend this volume 
as the most recent on the subject. 
Agricultural Geology (Methuen and 
Co.), by J. E. Marr, M.A., F.R.S., 
is misnamed, for the farmer or agricul- 
tural student who depends on it for 
a knowledge of the subject will find 
himself leaning on a_ broken reed. 
The book is a light sketch of geology, 
with a few vague references to 
agricultural matters thrown in here 
and there. For instance, out of 
twenty-two chapters only four have 
any connection with the subject—even 
the remotest—while throughout the 
remaining chapters we can only find 
about a dozen slight references to 
farming. Again, in the same way, 
out of 1o4 diagrams only eight have 
any connection with the subject of 
the title, the others being such as 
one finds in any text-book devoted to 
general geology. A small coloured 
map of the British Islands is given 
as a frontispiece, although it has 
again and again been pointed out by 
those who understand the subject 
that a small scale map is absolutely misleading to anyone 
who wants to get some knowledge of the application of 
geology to agriculture. On the other hand, to exemplify the 
author’s want of a sense of proportion, about four pages are 
given up to a description and illustration of the trilobites, typical 
fossils found in some of the older formations from the Cambrian 
to the carboniferous. The work does not contain as much 
agricultural information as Woodward's “ Geology of England 
and Wales,” to which the author refers in his preface; nor does 
it cover the syllabus of the National Diploma in Agriculture— 
deficient as that syllabus is—waich he professes to do. The 
author is of some eminence and repute in geological science, but 
probably having some spare time on his hands—as he is a fellow 
of a Cambridge college—he has essayed to apply his theoretical 
geology to a practical subject of which he knows nothing 
whatever, with the result that this book is almost worthless to the 
agricultural 
student. There 
are several 
geological  text- 
books extant— 
such as ]Jerome- 
Harrison’s, 
W oodward’s, 
and Ramsay’s— 
which give more 
agricultural 
information than 
this superficial 
sketch, though 
its author calls 
it by an agrical- 
tural name. 





WooL FOR THE 
MarKET. 
Sheep shear- 

ing timeisrapidly 

approaching, and 
the Board of 

Agriculture has 

issued a timely 

leaflet giving 
some directions 
in regard to washing and shearing. The suggestions were 
drawn up in consultation with the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce. It may be as well to point out, however, that manu- 
facturers of woollen goods are not so unanimous as might be 
inferred from a look at this document. Some of them prefer 
that the sheep should not be washed at all, as they are able 
to clean the wool more scientifically at the factory. From 
the farmer’s point of view this is rather an advantage, especially 
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in such a spring as we are having just now. Sheep suddenly 
immersed in icy cold water, and then compelled to stand 
about until their fleece is dry, are extremely likely to get 
catarrh or some kindred disease. If, however, they are washed, 
the directions are excellent. The gist of them is that no 
artificial assistance should be given, and that the sheep should 
not be allowed to run too long after washing, nor should 
they be clipped or the fleeces wound while wet. The shearing 
should not be performed in dirty places, such as barns littered 
with straw and other matters. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


WINTER IN SPRING. 

ELDOM in a lifetime does one witness such a reverse in the weather 
as occurred last week. In Norfolk one could hardly realise that all 
that white stuff which spangled the air and cumbered the ground 
was snow. It looked so absurdly out of place littering the flower- 
beds that were blazing with uniformed battalions of flowering bulbs, 
and the vivid greenery of full spring in shrubbery and coppice 

seemed to contradict the whiteness of the flickering veil of falling flakes 
through which you saw it from the window. But, once out of doors, you 
found that the snow was real enough. So was the biting north wind that 
brought it. Yet even then the scene was full of contradictions. You might 
have to bend your head and shut your eyes against the stinging storm all 
across the park-field—which never seems so wide a waste as when you pace it 
in the teeth of those blasts from the North Pole that sometimes break upon 
vur north Norfolk coast—but so soon as you reached the high, straggling 
hedge of the marsh pasture, where the sheep and lambs had banked themselves 
for shelter like the ridge of yellow jetsam cast by the racing sea above the salt 
marshes half a mile away, then at once you felt that this seeming winter 
was no more than a spiteful whim of spring. In the shelter of the hedge 
the air was still April, and it resounded from end to end with the lusty ‘‘ baaing ” 
of half-grown lambs and the responsive ‘‘ burrs” and gurgles of their mothers. 
These are not sounds of winter; and, when the sun broke out between the 
storms, one’s buttoned overcoat became at once a stuffy encumbrance. The 
wren, with nest full of eggs in the ivied hedgerow trunk near which you 
stood, burst into the rich rhythmic song which makes his little body quiver 
to its feather tips with vehemence of music; and away up aloft went the 
skylark, steering his spiral course for the wide rift of blue between the drifting 
snow-clouds and unwinding as he rose the silver chain of song which links 
blue sunlit heaven even to a snow-spread, wind-bitten earth, 
THE Birps’ CONSOLATIONS, 

Nor do the birds really suffer one-half so much as one would think from 
an unexpected return of Arctic weather in the midst of the nesting season. 
Snowflakes, even when driven by a racing wind, have far less penetrative 
force than drops of rain; and the nests that can be reached by snow are very 
few indeed. Even those of ground-building birds are almost invariably so 
over-arched with herbage that the snow merely banks itself outside as an ade | 
shelter from the wind. And birds do not feel cold in the same sense that 
we do, Newly-fledged thrushes sat out on the lawn with their little flesh- 
coloured feet buried in the snow, chirping for food just as ¢ »nfortably as 
when the springing grass was bathed in grateful sunlight. Still it was well 
that the bird-table is still replenished daily, because the old cock thrush, 
who has sole charge of the family now that his wife is engaged at home with 
their secon lot of eggs, found it very convenient to step up there and fill 
his beak, packing half-a-dozen morsels into its length each time, and returning 
once a minute for more, until all of the greedy youngsters were so stuffed 
that they would not open their mouths. This was much better than hunting 
about in the snow for chilled worms. 

THE BIRD-TABLE’S GUESTS. 

Although the cock thrush was the only bird who had a fledged family to 
provide for by his sole exertions, the bird-table was evidently a boon and 
a blessing to his wife and many other prospective mothers of families, 
because, when they leave their nest for meals, they have to eat what they can 
in a hurry, and at certain hours of the day during the bad weather there 
was quite a rush upon the bird-table of female birds who had not time to 
spare to forage in the snow and thaw soaked herbage. All through the day 
of course a crowd of vulgar house-sparrows hopped around the table, but the 
thick strands of yellow wool stretched round it still suffice to keep them back, 
only now and then an exceptionally bold bird daring to snatch the fearful joy 
of a crumb from under the dreaded mechanism. Hedge-sparrows, on the 
other hand, slip under the stretched wool with unconcern, while the tits do 
not care whether they go under or over, or even, by way of a change, hang 
head downwards from it. One cock sparrow, always the same bird, [ think, 
has mastered the art of clinging to a hanging lump of suet pudding like a tit, 
and feeding as it revolves; and, though it would be easy to add the terror of 
a feather or piece of paper to the string, we allow him to enjoy the reward of 
his skill. 

THE WaAys OF PARENTS. 

On a piece of suet hanging close by a robin has similarly learned to 
take acrobatic meals, but neither he nor the sparrow ever attempts to 
exchange viands, although all the tits slip from one to the other so indis- 
criminately that it is hard to tell which they really prefer. But whatever the 
kind of bird-guest at the table may be, you can always distinguish those 
which have young to feed at home by the busy way in whirvh they cram their 
beaks to the very tip, and then go off like bullets each to his own special 
nook in the shrubbery. Indeed, this straight, businesslike flight of solitary 
small birds in all directions is one of the characteristics of summer. Take 
the starling, for instance: in winter you seldom see a single starling flying 
straight and swiftly anywhere, and hardly ever two s ariings thus flying in 
opposite directions ; but during the summer it seems that the air is always 
criss-crossed with the flight of starlings, coming and going between their 
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feeding grounds and their nests. And when all the sparrows’ nests contain 
young, a general engagement might be going on all day long between the 
house and the garden, so ceaselessly do they seem to bombard each other 
with sparrows. 

WILD Habits OF SWANS. 

Although swans are not British wild birds, their striking habits at this 
season tell you much of their natural history at home. In the first place, theit 
huge piled-up nest shows that they naturally breed in low-lying ground liable 
to temporary inundation; and the jealousy with which they drive all other 
swans from the immediate vicinity shows that they have been accustomed 
always to choose secluded spots, where the food supply would not suffice for 
unlimited numbers of their kind. Birds that find their food in the inexhaus- 
tible sea are under no such necessity to drive away their friends and relatives ; 
and thus the gannets, which, like the swans, are large white water birds, can 
breed sociably together so long as a ledge of rock big enough to hold a nest 
remains unoccupied. And the conspicuous white colouring of the swans, 
coupled with the fact that they drop all their flight feathers at once in the 
breeding season and thus become incapable of flight for months, shows that 
they have no enemies stronger than themselves to fear in the places 
where they breed. Indeed, it is evidently this absence of enemies which 
has enabled the swans to acquire their snow-white plumage; for the colouring 
of the young shows that they were originally of a dull drab or grey colour, 
the hue no doubt of the common ancestor of swans and geese. Although, 
however, the swans have had no enemies stronger than themselves in their 
breeding haunts, it is plain that they have suffered from egg steers, because 
this must be the origin of that troublesome practice which they exhibit on 
ornamental waters of attacking and trying to drive away every living thing 
which approaches their nest. Until he has had one or two lessons, the male 
swan is entirely fearless at this season, and looks most formidable as he 
hurries towards you with arched neck and half-spread wings. But, in spi « 
of the legend that ‘‘one stroke of a swan’s wing will break a man’s leg,” 
even a child need never hesitate to stand his ground and drive the angry bird 
back into the water. He may make some vicious flips with his wing, but he 
is afraid to let you come within striking distance and quickly beats a dignified 
retreat. If you retire, on the other hand, he will most magnificently pursue. 

INSTINCTS Our oF DATE. 

From all these habits, it is evident that the wild swan in his breeding 
haunt is monarch of all he surveys ; but that he leaves his secluded home for 
wider feeding grounds, where no doubt he gradually consents to consort with 
others of his kind in flocks as the season for migration approaches, is also 
evident from the persistent way in which, soon after the young are hatched, 
he and his mate will lead the poor little things to great distances, as measured 
by their waddling paces. This is, no doubt, the working of the same instinct 
which causes the redshanks to lead their baby children from their inland 
breeding-places to the coast, in spite of the perils of the journey for such wee 
travellers on foot. Such instincts were formed, of course, before man 
interfered with the country, ploughing up the land, intersecting it with high 
roads, and sprinkling it with villages. Then it was an easy task for the 
redshanks to make the journey from their quiet breeding haunts to the rich 
margin of the tide-washed sea-marsh ; but now many perils intervene, and the 
instinct seems to have become almost as disadvantageous as that of the tame 
swans, who walk their poor little cygnets to death sometimes, seeking they 
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know not what, EB. K. BR. 


|THE OUTLOOK . . 
. . FOR CRICKET. 


OW that the Inter-University Sports, the Boat Race, and the final 
tie of the Football Cup, events that are usually regarded as the 
harbingers of spring, are over, one can turn with a cool anl 
sedate mind to settle down to some months of cricket. The 


word ‘* cool,” however, is more appropriate, I fear, than the 
word ‘‘ spring,” though of late years we have jearnel by sad 
experience that the noun and adjective, the latter in the intensified form ol 
‘* cold,” are generally to be linked together, to our great and endless dis 
comfort. It certainly was a little trying to have to watch cricket at the Oval 
on t.aster Monday, but it must have been far more trying to have to play 
cricket, especially for bowlers and fielders, and batsmen naturally had the 
best of it. However, the game jogged on merrily, notwithstan ling some 
pleasant interludes of sleet and snow and rain, till at last Surrey landed the 
match by eight wickets. Grace the great, who seeme:l to be a sort of Polar 
bear, so well did the surroundings suit him, made 2 lot of runs, 43 and 81 to 
be exact. Sewelland Board warmed themselves by ‘* warming” the bowling ; 
Hayward got a century, the first of the season, and Jephson was very 
smart, as was Hayes, while a new player, a native of India, B. Jaya Kam, 
was introduced to the British public. He is said to be an excellent player, 
and certainly made one excellent stroke, but naturally has to settle down a 
little before he finds his place in first-class cricket. Nor was it the weather 
to make an Indian feel at home, hence Ranjitsinhji, whose promise to play 
was conditional, naturally stood down. However, the match was played, the 
ice was broken, in two senses of the phrase, and the season of 1903 was duly 
inaugurated. 

The return match—Surrey was playing London County—comes off on 
the 30th, and the first real match, played for ‘* keeps,” so to speak, is 
booked for May 4th, when Surrey takes on Warwickshire. Perhaps the first 
real big event of the year will be the annual general meeting of the M.C.C., 
which will be made ‘‘special” so as to decide whether the wickets are to 
be widened by an inch, or raised by an inch, or both. I expect—perhaps 
the wish is father to the thought—that nothing will be passed that will tamper 
with the implements of the game, but am glad to hear that the gauge is to 
be used with the utmost rigour. This is as it should be, and is only a 
recrudescence of a fit of gauge-fever that attacked us some twenty years ago. It 
is not a bad thing, by the way, to keep a gauge of one’s own, as the application 
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of it on the day before a match may save one from the humiliation of a walk 
from the wicket back to the pavilion to get another instrument. I venture 
to rake up the old story of the batsman who held up his bat to get ‘‘ block.” 
‘*What’s that, umpire?” ‘‘ Covers all three, sir; let me put it in the 
gauge.”” The most honest bat is certainly apt to spread under use; so 
I believe, though a well-known maker assures me that they shrink, and a 
binding of string may make all the difference. At Lord’s there used to be 
an official gauge and an official stamp, which, when affixed to a bat, was 
regarded as a certificate of character, till a wily batsman found the stamp 
lying about and the attendant who should have applied it absent, whereupon 
the batsman impressed the good-conduct badge to all his bats without any 
previous ceremony of gauge, and went on his way rejoicing, unteased 
by umpires for the rest of the season. Mem. for attendants, ‘‘ Don’t 
leave the stamp about”; for umpires, ‘‘ Apply the gauge regardless of 
stamps.” 

There is little or no genuine ‘‘ pavilion gossip” at present, but cricketers 
are naturally well pleased at the success of the Oxford ‘* Authentics” in India 
and of Warner’s team, zée Hawke’s team, in New Zealand. An unhappy 
‘‘incident” at Christchurch only temporari'y marred the pleasant trip 
in the Antipodes, while the Indian visit showed that in A. H. Hornby, 
son of ‘*Monkey,” and F. H. Hollins, Lancashire has two very 
promising colts, good bats and good fields. ‘‘Colts” is perhaps a 
misnomer, as both have had a trial already, but both have improved out 
of all k owledge. 

So many crickete s are racquet players as well—the games go hand in 
hand—that I need not apologise for in roducing a word about the Public 
School Championship, which for the nineteen h time in the series of thirty-six 
competitions has been won by Harrow, who sent up two sound and level 
players in Phelips and McL-an. Harrow has already won three of these 
challenge cups outright, ani has now progressed two-thirds of the way towards 
the fourth. Eton has won seven times, Charterhouse three times, Malvern 
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and Rugby twice, and Winchester, Welli.gton, and Marlborough once. If 
you ask the reason of Harrow’s marked success, the answer will p obably be, 
‘** Perpetual squash-racquets.” As a matter of fact, Harrow had a narrow 
escape in the semi-finals. Malvern, wanting to win one game to win outright, 
got in at 13 to 14, with two hands to go. One ace would have seen the game 
set to 3, and the Malvernians had a good ch nce. However, even a Foster, 
one of the many Fosters, could not rise to the occasion, and Harrow, by 
winning, hal to meet Rugby, who had shown excellent form hi herto. But 
for some reason or other the excellent form vanished in the finals, and the 
Harrovians won as they pleased by four games to love, and 60 aces to 29, a 
pretty stiff beating. Though Harrow and Malvern were the best schools, the 
general form of all the competitors was considered to be well above the 
average. 

Dropping into Lord’s the other day to see the lacrosse match between 
North and South, I found an estimated number of 1,999 other people, 
including many ladies, watching a game that is rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity. And no wonder, as the necessary speed, generalship, and artfulness 
make the game easily ‘‘ understanded of the people ” and intensely attractive. 
With us it is a winter game, though in its native Canada it is played, I 
understand, all the year round, but I wonder why our cricket clubs do not 
take it up as a winter amusement. They have the ground ready to hand, 
and as the game is played in india-rubber shoes, the turf gains rather than 
loses. Further, it is a fine form of exercise for cricket, as good as beagles 
for keeping one in general condition, and with its strong demands on wrist 
and eye a capital means of keeping one’s eye in. There must be plenty of 
cricketers who take no great pleasure in kicking a ball, though they love a 
game that appeals to hand and eye. Here is the very game, ready to hand, 
and in its elements not hard to learn. If our cricket clubs would be lacrosse 
clubs in the winter, many pleasant acquaintances and enjoyable meetings 
might go on unbroken throughout the year, which now are only renewable 
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on sight, z.e., when the chill of May has set in. 


GATEW AY AT SW ALLOW FIELD PARK. 


MONG many sins that perhaps may be laid to the charge 
of Country Lire, we think that of preferring, generally, 
the artificial to the natural—the work of man rather 
than the work of God—is not to be numbered. Never- 
theless, we have to confess to a sentiment that in the 

case of the very fine gateway giving entrance to the flower garden 
at Swallowfield Park, of which the accompanying is an illustra- 
tion, we should have preferred a more unencumbered view of 
the fine stonework. It is a really beautiful piece of work and 
deserves to be seen asa whole, without concealment of its outlines. 
The beauty of the climbing plants of nearly every species is hardly 
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to be exaggerated—it is difficult to go wrong in their choice— 
but there is a place for them. The place for them especially, in 
our judgment, is the wall of a new house, which the ivy, or the 
climbing plant of what kind you will, drapes with a kindly veil 
over its garish novelty. The vanity of the architect protesting 
against the concealment of his work often is ridiculous enough, 
but still there should be a certain moderation observed, and there 
is work that loses real value when its detail and its outline are 
obscured. We hope that our sincere admiration for the artistic 
beauty of the gateway immediately in question may excuse the 
seeming impertinence of this protest, which is not directed so 
much upon this particular object as upon the generally excessive 
use of the climbing plant as we often see it. That is a very 
antiquated maxim which tells us we are not to dispute on matters 
of taste. Without dispute it is rather hard to see how we 
should arrive anywhere in these questions or how we should 
improve. 

There is this observation to make in the connection, that 
where beautiful stonework is associated with floral beauty the 
value of contrast is not to be overlooked. The severe lines, as 
well as the grace, of the stonework afford a valuable contrast to 
the grace, in which there is no severity, of the flowers. This, 
we take it, in addition to their utilitarian value as wind-shields, 
is the chief use of the trim yew hedges. A glimpse through the 
gate in our illustration shows that this is an element in the 
garden scheme not overlooked at Swallowfield Park, for that 
surely is the outline of a square-clipped yew hedge that we see 
abutting on the central walk. Do what we will in the way of a 
“formal” garden, the idea of formality is hardly to be associated 
with the floral beauties themselves. The terraces, walks, and 
parterres may be arranged in the most regular lines, and the 
hedges be clipped with the utmost severity, but always this 
rigidity serves only by way of contrast to throw up the graces of 
the natural unstudied forms and bright colours of the flowers, 
which are thereby artfully enhanced. This is among those 
first principles which Aristotle has taught us must underlie 
every art. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL .... 
| RACQUETS COMPETITION. 


HE games of the first and last days in this competition 
were not by any means interesting to the spectators, 
who were as numerous and enthusiastic as usual. On 
the first day Wellington (M. W. Payne and A. H. Muir) 
beat Marlborough (W. G. Pound and L. G. Colbeck), 

Malvern (G. N,_ Foster and W. P. Cowie) beat Radley (P. Cress- 
well and J. R. Hartwell), Winchester (Hon. C. N. Bruce and 
E. L. Wright) beat Tonbridge (U. L. Colley and C. U. Lambert), 
and Charterhouse (G. T. Branston and F. S. Porter) beat 
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Clifton (C. J. Holloway and G. C. Wall), all by 4 games to o. 
On the last day Harrow (G. M. Phelips and L. M. McLean) 
beat Rugby (K. Powelland K. M. Agnew), also by 4 games to o. 
The second day gave an exciting match between Charterhouse 
and Winchester, Charterhouse winning after the Winchester 


pair had had the game in hand several times. 
third day there was a grand struggle 
between Harrow and _ Malvern, 
Malvern having more than one chance 
of victory. 

The most striking features of the 
competition were not the closeness of 
the matches or the high standard of the 
play, though Phelips, Wright, and 
Foster were exceptions, but the great 
nervousness and want of “head” when 
the game reached a critical point and 
a good service was wanted ; also a lack 
of alertness, many of the boys being 
back upon their heels, and quite con- 
tent, apparently, to see some _ hard 
server serve ball after ball that cried 
to be volleyed. It seems incredible 
that Phelips should have been allowed 
to serve off 16 points (in the final 
match) without either of his opponents 
rushing up, as one might step out to 
tackle an unplayably breaking bowler 
on a crumbling wicket. There was 
a glaring need of more thinking and 
hustling, less waiting and watching. 
The treatment of easy balls, especially 
off the back walls, was lamentably 
lenient; instead of a crisp and hard 
stroke just above the board, one usually 
saw a high stroke hitting two of the 
walls, as if the player were trying not to 
kill but to return the ball so that his 
opponent must get itup. The time when 
nearly every one of the boys did lash 
out and make incredibly _ brilliant 
strokes and kills was in the knock-up. 
This is almost invariably the case. 
If only the players could keep even 
a fraction of their knocking-up skill 
for the match itself, they would do 
themselves more justice. As it was, 
the average of the play this year was 
rather lower than usual, though the 
entry was a good one, Haileybury 
alone of the racquet schools not 
having entered. Anyone who _ has 
seen ties played year after year can 
hardly fail to ask whether, as in an 
exciting cricket match, the boy who 
can keep his head clear and calm is 
not likely to be a better representa- 
tive than the boy who beats him in 
a single. It is one thing to win in 
a single; it is altogether a different art 
to play well in a double before a 
shouting, clapping, stamping gallery, 
and in a very fast and slippery court, 
with very hard and fast balls. Very 
few of the boys had grasped the finer 
differences between single and double 
play, of which the most vital is that, 
when A’s partner is in, A should 
play safety, and not try to make 
brilliant kills; it is when the opponents are serving that a 
risky stroke is justifiable. 

Of the danger of some of these games a word must be said. 
Boys do not seem to realise that it is better to claim a let than to 
maim a fellow-being ; and I am bound to say that the umpires 
do not encourage boys to claim lets. The boys should be given 
to understand clearly that they should leave alone a ball which 
they could not take without peril to an opponent, and ask 
for the let. As it was, I shuddered again and again during 
one of the matches to see the shots whizzing past the boys’ 
heads. 

In one respect, however, the play was good, and this was 
the service. It was a treat to look at the way in which 
Payne (Wellington) and Branston (Charterhouse) got on 
to the top of the ball in serving into the forehand court. 
Phelips, Colbeck, Foster, Cowie, Wright, and Porter also 
served very well at times. It is curious to notice that 
nervousness makes most boys serve far too hard and far 
too high. 

The matches of the two middle days were decidedly the best 
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from every point of view. On the second day Harrow defeated 
Eton (E. W. Bury and E. W.S. Tull) by 4 games to 2, and 
more easily than had been expected, though Bury is by habit an 
uncertain player. Malvern had no great difficulty against 
Wellington (4 games to 1). Charterhouse had a singularly 
narrow escape of being beaten (after all 7 gamés had been 
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played) by Winchester, the Winchester pair having several 
hands in when they only needed one ace to win the game. The 
Charterhouse pair—at least Porter—won through preserving 
slightly more calmness. Wright, a good player, looked far too 
nervous. Rugby had no difficulty against Cheltenham (V. F. 
Samuelson and E. B. Maxwell), securing all four. games, while 
the opponents won only 12 aces altogether. On the third day 
Malvern had against Harrow a chance very like that of 
Winchester against Charterhouse, losing eventually, in 
spite of the neat and plucky play of Foster and Cowie, 
by the odd game. It was a surprise to many that Rugby 
beat Charterhouse, since both the Rugby players played a 
somewhat ‘stiff game, and neither killed the easy balls 
effectively. 

There is little doubt that the best pair—or perhaps we 
might say the best-trained pair—won; and Mr. M. C. Kemp and 
“Judy,” the Harrow coach, are once more to be congratulated 
on their success, part of which must also be due to the practice 
which Harrow boys get in the game of squash. 

Eustace MILEs. 
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7 OVING HEARTS,” by K. and Hesketh Prichard (Smith, Elder). 
As time goes on it will be reasonable to expect something more 
sustained and important than this volume of short stories from 
the mother and son whose most serious work up to date has 
been ‘‘A Modern Mercenary.” They have in very truth 
solve! completely the, to an outside spectator, inscrutable 

problem of collaboration: they have the story-teller’s gift in common and in 
unity, as though they were one man and one woman; they have variety of 
scope, and, above all things, they make real men and women move. Look 
for a moment at the quantity of the themes and the scenery in Roving Hearts. 
In the first we have a literary genius, almost a latter-day Chatterton, dying 
distrustful of his own work, tended to the last by a young man of literary 
pursuits, who takes down the story from tne lips of the dying man only to 
find that, 2 extremis, the genius has destroyed the masterpiece. In the next, 
which is full of humour, we are face to face with the process of evolution by 
which a priggish amd priestly young clergyman discovers that he is a man, 
and by the discovery influences as rough a crew as were ever gathered togeth:r 
in a tramp steamer. ‘‘ The Fever Queen,” ‘‘The Wisdom of Tapeworth,” 
and ‘*The Pelt Hunter,” are already familiar to the readers of CouUNTRY 
LiFE, and there are many more besides. ‘‘Smoxford’s Atonement,” for 
example, is as grim and powerful a little yarn as ever was spun; ‘‘ The One 
Strong Man” is a real tragedy of the sea; ‘* Midshipman Irnidge’s 
Christmas” is a gallant tale of the early days of the last century; and ‘‘ The 
Heart of Fort Tcheu” is a simply delicious story of the hoodwinking of a 
mart French officer in the Eastern seas by a clever English girl and an 
English officer. Altogether a capita! bundle of tales. But emin nce cannot 
be achieved simply from short stories, and we shall wait, perhaps for a year 
or two, in interested expectation for something far greater from Mrs. Pri hard 
and her son. They have all the natural equipment, including a real sense of 
humour, With industry 
they should go far. 

The Bonnet Con- 
spirators, “‘a_ story of 
1815,” by Violet A. 
Simpson (Smith, Elder). 
In Miss, or Mrs., Violet 
Simpson Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, true to the tradi- 
tion which has clung to 
the house ever since the 
days of Charlotte Bronté, 
have once more dis- 
covered a really sound 
woman novelist. The 
writer of Zhe Sonnet 
Conspirators can weave a 
plot, which is a matter 
of more difficulty and 
importance than a great 
many of our modern 
novelists would appear 
to think, she can give 
an impression of indi- 
viduality to her charac- 
ters, can compel the 
reader to sympathise with 
them in laughter and in 
tears. The whole story is concentrated round an innocent scamp of a boy, 
who took to smuggling for sheer love of sport, and round his sister, who does 
her best to shield him when it turns out that he, and for that matter the 
honest Sussex smugglers also, have been the innocent channels of a secret 
correspondence concerning the possible restoration of Napoleon after 
Waterloo, For the manner in which the ‘‘ Bonnet” comes into the story 
readers must be referred to the book, and they are likely to be grateful for the 
reference. Suffice it to say that the pretty little plot is remarkably well 
worked out, that Marie, the heroine, acquits herself nobly in some distinctly 
trying and even startling situations, and that the subordinate characters are 
painted with completeness of humoursome detail, which leaves little or nothing 
to be desired. One might browse for a long time in fiction ancient and 
modern without finding so true a lady of the old school, for all her little 
vanities, as Lady Hepzibah, or a more deliciously pompous and genuine little 
gentleman than the littke commandant. Decidedly Miss or Mrs. Simpson is a 
find—that is to say, she is a new writer with a style and an individuality 
which are her own, fresh and vigorous. 

A Lad of the O'Friels, by Semas Macmanus (Isbister). © Probably the 
right description of this book is something approaching to an Irish idyll. As 
a living description of the lives of the Donegal peasantry, of their feelings 
and their folklore in the days when O’Connell flourished, the volume would, 
in sporting parlance, take a lot of beating. One likes to learn, too, that 
brasna is dry bramble for burn'ng, and darcan a flat star-like herb growing 
in ditches, which is either eaten or slept on by the ‘‘ pig who pays the rint,” 
that cetlidh is a neighbourly visit, and that a scéog bush is a fairy thorn, But, 
if a complaint may be made gently, it is that in this volume we have too 
much folklore and too many fairy tales and too little story. Dinny (short 
for Diongsius) the hero whose life we follow more or less, eventually does 
not emigrate, but, after being once or twice flogged deservedly, after watching 
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a fight at a fair, and a wonderful game of ball of which the rules are not 
apparent to a Saxon, and after listening to a vast number of fairy stories, 
succeeds to the position of schoolmaster and marries the yellow-haired Nuala. 
She is a nice and innocent child enough, and she grows up; but that is 
about all; and that is most decidedly not a sufficient foundation for some of 
the rhapsodies which have burst out over 4 Lad of the O'Friels. In fact, 
it is a book pure as spring water, but that is all, and that ‘hardly suffices. 
BRIEF IMPRESSION, 

Mazarin, by Arthur Hassall (Macmillan). A sound and workmanlike 
account of the statesman who would have ranked higher than he does in the 
opinion of posterity if he had not had the misfortune to succeed Richelieu. 
Mr. Hassall, once of Trinity College, Oxford, later a successful ‘‘don” of 
Christ Church, has been known for more than twenty years as a diligent and 
accurate student of history, and his name is a real guarantee of merit. 

The Glittering Road, by W. A. Mackenzie (Ward, Lock). Mr. Mackenzie, 
we take it, is a Highlander, like his hero Hector Chisholm Grant, and his 
novel of adventure is more than commonly stirring once he has succeeded in 
getting the hero out of Fleet Street. The business of the book is that 
Hector, aided by a merchant prince, who sees a fortune in the business, 
should restore to her kingdom in the Isle of Palms Maddalena, who has been 
ousted by the Hisp nolans; and the business is well accomplished. But one 
is half sorry that Hector meets his death, and one notes with amusement 
that the book is dedicated to Sir Alfred L. Jones, ‘‘who knows the Isle 
of Palms.” Presumably it is not suggested that Sir Alfred should run a 
revolution or two as commercial speculations. 

The Jade Eye, by Fergus Hume (Long). To be in agreement with the 
Baron de Bookworms is safe, at any rate; and we are certainly of his mind. 
This book may appeal to those who have an appetite for murder and theft in 
bulk, but a perusal of it leaves only the vaguest idea who was murdered, by 
whom, or why. 


CALLOW GOLDEN EAGLES 


T may well be that the daring Canadian photographer who 
took this picture of young golden eagles in their nest on 
the cliffside ‘‘ under extreme difficulties””—which we can 
readily believe—was unaware that he had secured some- 
thing approaching to a modest ornithological curiosity. 

In this country, that is to say in its northern parts, where the 
king and queen of 
birds still survive, in 
numbers all too few, 
the beginnings of the 
royal nursery are 
often made, and the 
eggs laid, before the 
snow leaves the hills. 
But, although the 
eggs are sometimes 
three in number, the 
rule, Mr. Seebohm 
tells us, is that they 
are two, and, when 
they are three, the 
thirdisaddled. Again, 
in Canada East, ac- 
cording to Mr. 
Mcllwraith’s ‘ Birds 
of Ontario,” the eggs 
as a rule are two 
only. Hence a clutch 
of three eggs, which 
were hatched duly, 
has a special interest 
of its own. Long 
before this, be it hoped, these balls of fluff with speckled 
wings, which ought now to be about a year old, have 
enjoyed a bird’s-eye view of the whole of their native land of 
British Columbia, and know the taste of prairie dogs, rabbits, 
gophers, and wildfowl of their own killing. Even when they 
sat for their portraits, glaring open-mouthed at the intruder, they 
were equal to tearing with sickle beaks the prey which their 
parents brought them. Let us hope that they have not, like a pair 
of eagles encountered by one of Mr. McIlwraith’s friends, taken to 
carrion in the degrading form of a dead hog, or to attacking the 
human being who disturbed them. If so, they may have met 
the same fate. ‘‘ Both birds were shot almost at the muzzle of 
the gun. The first fell dead almost at his feet, but this apparently 
served only to increase the rage of the survivor, which renewed 
its attack until it, too, was disabled.’”’ Without a gun this 
interruption of the feast might have been very dangerous, for 
two eagles against an unarmed man might easily have succeeded 
in “gouging” the eyes of their victim. Supposing that they 
have survived, their range has covered all North America as far 
south as Mexico; and it may be some consolation to them to 
know that Dr. Merriam and his assistant, Dr. Fisher, place 
them in Class C of the birds of prey. This needs a word of 
interesting explanation. The custom of the United States, as 
unfortunately of this country, was to treat all birds of prey indis- 
criminately as robbers and enemies, and even to offer a bounty 
for their heads. But a brighter day dawned. Dr. Merriam and 
other ornithologists were appointed to report on the real qualities 
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of the birds, which they ascertained by examining the contents 
of 2,700 ‘* stomachs” (sic) with surprising results. These, so far 
as they interest us, are given here. Class A, wholly beneficial 
or harmless, contains the rough-legged buzzard, which some- 
times visits us, and the kite, seen occasionally. Class B, chiefly 
beneficial, contains the marsh-hawk, which sounds very like the 
marsh-harrier, and all the owls except the great horned owl. 
Class C, whose good deeds balance those which are evil, contains 
the golden eagle. This idea of an official classification of birds 
yf prey on the basis of their propensity towards good or evil is 
listinctly worthy of imitation. Whether it would impress itself 
yn ignorant keepers is quite another matter. 


THE CROWHURST |. 
OTTER-HOUNDS. 


HE opening meet of these hounds, which took place at Bodiam on 
Saturday last, marks a new era in the annals of sport in Sussex, 
this being the first pack ever established there. Bodiam is a 
picturesque little hamlet lying in the Rother valley, and having 
now a station on the new light railway. It is about twelve miles 
from Hastings, and is celebrated for the ancient castle which 


lominates the place. 

The early hour of 9 a.m. found a large and representative gathering of 

portsmen and women from the neighbourhood, the latter including Mrs. 
Walter Cheesman, the owner of the hounds, which she has generously 
rovided for the hunt, Mrs. C. T. Mantell, Miss Cicely Egerton, Miss 
\damson, the Misses Andrews, and numerous others, to the number of thirty 
r forty, many of whom staunchly walked out the greater part of the day. 
several Masters of Hounds included the Master, Mr. Keith Mantell, Mr. 
e Bretton Simmons of the Sandhurst Harriers, and Mr. Birch of the 
‘yownham Harriers. Mr. C. A. Egerton was also there, though the 
resent Master of the East Sussex Foxhounds was unfortunately absent. 

No time was wasted in preliminaries, and the pack, consisting of ten 

yuple, was soon at work questing the river banks in the direction of 
Robertsbridge. It was a brilliant morning, but with a cutting wind from 
‘he north, and the hard frost over night must have rendered the water 
nything but pleasant for the hounds, which, nevertheless, entered with 
onsiderable dash and took the water unhesitatingly. A trail was struck 
within about th: first mile, at a bridge over the river crossed by Junction 
Road, by Uc am Following up this traii an otter was found at 10.20 just 
above the Abbey Farm, the property of that good sportsman Mr. Mannington, 
whose presence was in every way most welcome to the Hunt, and who is one 
of its best supporters. Although ‘‘ gazed” several times in the first few 
minutes, the quarry somehow managed to shake off its pursuers in a very short 
time, when the divers opinions of the initiated and otherwise as to what had 
become of it were not a little amusing to hear. From this, a long draw to 
Robertsbridge was productive of no excitement, but anothex trail was struck 
just beyond. 

For a new pack, these hounds are remarkable for their steadiness, of 
which ample proof was afforded. and they are hunted by James Leach, of long 
experience in Devon. They have every prospect of a capital season. The 
Secretary is Mr. W. E. F. Cheeseman, who will afford all information, 
and welcome new subscribers, R. ALWYN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


t OLD CHURCH CHESTS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CounrryY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—After reading the very interesting article in your last issue by 
“Cygnus ” on ‘f Old Church Chests,” I thought the enclosed sketch might 
interest some of your readers. This I should think would be 
a much older example than any of the four illustrated in your 
last. It is a ‘*dug-out,” made from the bole of an oak tree, 
the interior being very small, less than a third of the full size. 
It belongs to the parish church of Hatfield, Yorkshire, and 
is called locally a Peter’s-pence chest, and has a hole in the 
lid for the reception of money like an ordinary money-box, 
Hatheld was a Royal Manor up to the end of the sixteenth 
century, and the second son of Edward III. was born there. 
\lso. Henry, eldest son of Richard Duke of York.—W. G. 
box, 


VERMIN TRAPS. 

[To rHE Epiror oF ‘f Country LIFE.” ] 
S1k,—Vermin is vermin; but even those who would deny that 
weasels and stoats, not to mention hawks and owls, can have any 
engaging attributes, must at least admit that they are living 
creatures. And this admission carries with it condemnation of 
any unnecessary cruelty perpetrated upon them. Yet who can 
pretend that the cruelty which every country dweller must often 
have witnessed, when a wretched animal or bird has been caught 
in a steel gin and remains there, living, for many hours, is 
necessary? The manifest cause of the cruelty is that too small a c 
trap has been employed, so that the creature is merely caught by — ~ 
the legs or the loins instead of being killed outright. Small traps 
are cheaper to buy, lighter to carry, easier to set, and less trouble- 
some to conceal; but these are not sufficient excuse for a practice 
which leaves helpless creatures lingering in agony for hours. On 
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an estate where the humane landowner insists upon large gins being used, it 
is a pleasure to go round with the keeper and see each sprung trap with its 
vermin dead as a door-nail, and in attitudes, too, which show that death was 

ractically instantaneous. Where small traps are permitted, on the other 
hand, you will find here a severed foot and there a piece of skin, while even 
where the vermin has been heid it is usually spitting and struggling to free 
itself. No doubt the law, which already prohibits the small-meshed net in 
fishery, will in time abolish the small-jawed trap for vermin, But meanwhile, 
game preservers and others need not surely wait until the law compels them 
to order their servants to be humane.—E. K. R. 





ROEDEER IN EPPING FOREST. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘CouNrry LIFE.” ] 





Sir,—A great deal of fuss has been made about thinning out the roedeer in 
Epping Forest, but if those who are loudest in protesting against this would 
take the trouble to study the question a little, the necessity of reducing the 
number of deer would very soon become apparent. As soon as man 
protects any wild creature, the species begins to multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity, and sooner or later becomes a nuisance. Notwithstanding the 
occasional organised raids by East End poachers, the roedeer in Epping 
Forest have increased to such an extent that there is not sufficient food for 
them in the Forest. The consequence is that at night large herds otf 
them sally forth seeking what they may devour, and the neighbouring farmers 
suffer no small loss from their depredations. Young wheat and root crops are 
attacked, and a hungry deer can consume « great deal of green food in the 
course of a very short time. So bold have the Epping Forest deer become that 
it isno uncommon thing to see a dozen or so calmly marching down the street 
of one of the villages in the vicinity while the good householders are peacefully 
slumbering. The havoc wrought in a cottage garden has to be seen to be 
appreciated—all the gardener’s treasures torn up by the roots, and the labour 
of months destroyed ina single night. This is after a long series of mild open 
winters. What would happen if we had a long hard winter it is impossible to 
say ; but unless some hay and turnips were supplied to the starving deer, there 
can be no question that the animals would do a great deal of harm. 
Probably the young trees in the Forest would nearly all be killed, for a deer 
is as fond of young growing tree bark as is a rabbit or a hare, and requires 
much more of it to satisfy his appetite. Much as I like to see the graceful 
creatures bounding about through the glades of the Forest, I] am glad to see 
that the Corporation has decided to keep their numbers within reasonable 
limits. —R. S, 


WHAT SHOT TO. USE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sik,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Cornish Chough,” touches a very interesting 
subject. Which size of shot to use has ever been fertile of serious considera- 
tion to young sportsmen who have not experience to fall back upon like your 
correspondent. At the same time, great as his bags of game have been they 
can all be capped many times by men who do not use No. 7 shot, and the 
majority agree that anything bigger than a partridge requires bigger shot than 
No. 7 to get the best results from the capacity of the shooter and his weapon, 
But if ‘‘ Cornish Chough ” had rested his case for No. 7 shot for general 
shooting on his personal bag, it would have ‘carried much more weight than 
it does when supported ona false basis of scientific calculation. The personal 
part of it is only to be read in the light of other experiences, but the argument 
in favour of the killing power of No. 7 shot is based only upon pattern and 
velocity of the loads, and, consequently, the most important consideration of 
all is totally omitted. Velocity has no virtue by itself, neither has pattern, 
nor pattern and velocity by themselves, what kills the game is the tearing up 
of the fibres of the flesh and bone, and this is dependent entirely upon the 
energy of the pellets that strike. In comparing No. 5 shot and No. 7, 
“Cornish Chough” has forgotten that at the same velocity the former is 
nearly double as deadly as the latter. The destructive force increases as the 
weight multiplied by the velocity squared. I assume, as he does, the same 
velocity at 45yds. for each size of shot, although it is a very large assumption an‘ 
requires a corresponding decrease of pattern in consequence of the scattring 
effect of the larger charge of powder, and then if we take 580 foot-seconds as 








the striking velocity of both, at 45yds., we find that each 
pellet has a destructive energy as follows: For the No. 5 
shot 1°51 foot-pounds, and for the No. 7 shot *95 of a 
Then if we take the patterns ‘‘ Cornish 
Chough ” is responsible for (and no doubt correctly gives 
in COUNTRY LIFE of April 11th), we have the results 
as follows: Right barrel choke-bore gun, 194 pellets of 
No. 5, multiplied by 1°51 foot-pounds, is 292 foot- 
pounds. The same barrel with 243 pellets of No. 7, 
multiplied by ‘95 of a foot-pound, gives 230 foot-pounds, 
The left barrel of the same gun, with 174 pellets for the 
No. 5, works out at 262 foot-pounds, and with the No. 7 
and 224 pellets, it is 212 foot-pounds; so that in one 
case there is 62 foot-pounds lost within the killing circle, 
and in the other there is 50 foot-pounds lost. In the 


foot-pound, 


same way, with a cylinder gun and 102 pellets of No. 5 
in the pattern (as given by ‘‘ Cornish Chough”), the 
destructive force works out at 154 foot-pounds, and with 
the same weapon and 145 pellets of No. 7 shot, it is 
only 137 foot-pounds. But the expert who obtained 
these patterns for your correspondent got them with 
equal charges of powder, and had he (as is proposed) 
used larger charges of powder for the No. 7 shot, he 
would not have got such good patterns. It is everywhere 
admitted that an increase of velocity goes to spoil the 
pattern ; so that in addition to the losses by No. 7 shot 
stated above, there would probably be from ten to twenty 
per cent. loss by reason of worse patterns than those 
stated for No. 7 shot. It is only by actually testing each 
gun separately that it can be discovered how much loss of pattern there is 
by additional charges of powder, but it is always taken for granted that 
the higher the velocities, beyond those given for nominal charges, the 
worse the pattern, and there is no way of altering the well-known fact. 
It may safely be affirmed that the total loss of destructive energy with 
No. 7, as proposed, would not be less than a quarter and would generally 
be more than one-third. This would remain so, whether the velocity 
was increased by more powder 
and the pattern lowered con- 
sequently, or whether the 
pattern was kept in the pro- 
portions stated, and the velocity 
of No. 7 allowed to fall off 
nearly rooft. per second, by 
reason of its less sectional 
density to overcome air resis- 
tance. The best rule I ever 
heard in regard to shot is that 
it should increase in size with 
the increase in size of the game 
to be killed. Personally, I 
have never seen first-rate work 
on grouse and duck and 
pheasants with No. 7 shot ; 
no matter how good the work, 
it would be better with bigger 
shot.—ARGUs OLIVE, 





RATTING, 
[To THE Epiror.] 
Sirk,—At this season, when 
all the game birds are 
beginning to set about rearing 
their young, it is most important that a very vigorous warfare shoull be 
waged on all vermin. When there is no other form of sport to be indulged 
in, a great deal of amusement may be derived from a day’s ratting, and it is 
always a pleasure to know that you are doing good work when really on 
pleasure bent. The amount of damage an old buck rat will do in a game 
preserve is only exceeded by his spouse with a healthy family to rear. 
Trapping, of course, ought to be done all the year round ; but so cunning 
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docs an old rat become that he defies the wiles of the cleverest keeper, an 
leaves the most tempting baits severely alone. The only way to thoroughly 
clear out rats from a hedgerow or covert-side is to go in for frequen: 
ferreting, and the fun of seeing a hard-bitten terrier at work is in itself ; 
sufficient inducement to spend a morning with the ferrets. I enclose a photo 
graph of a typical scene during such a morning. The ferret has, unfortunately 
found a nest of young, and after having made a good meal has curle 

herself up and gone to sleep 
which necessitates digging he 
out; and even when this i 
accomplished she will be of n 
more use for the rest of the day 
for only a hungry ferret cares t: 
face a rat defending himself and 
his home. This is not to b 
wondered at, considering that 
full- grown rat is almost as 
big as the ferret, and knows 
every twist and turn of his 
hole. I trust you will be 
able to reproduce the photo- 
graph, and feel sure that it 
will remind many of your 
readers of pleasant days spent 
in getting rid of the game 
preservers’ worst enemy.—Rat- 
CATCHER, 








A SNOWY EASTER. 
[To THE Eprror. | 

2 Sir,—It is not often at this 

time of the year that one 

has, the opportunity of seeing 
such a winter scene as the one in our photograph, taken in the Midlands 
on Easter Monday. The grey sky, the snow-covered earth, the stillness in 
the air which always seems to follow a heavy fall of snow, all suggest a dark 
and dreary day in the depths of winter. The scene recalls an old-fashioned 
Christmas, and there-is little to associate it with a day in early spring. Yet, 
under the covering of snow, spring is far advanced. The trees have put forth 
their first tenler shoots, only to have them killed by the severe cold, and 
many now white with snow only a short while ago 
were covered with the. delicate pink and white 
blossoms of the season. The Midlands, however, have 
not been the only sufferers of this curious state ol 
things. In the North the cold has been intense, and 
in the West of England, where it is usually much 
warmer and snowstorms are of rare occurrence, evel 
in winter, the fall at Easter was exceptionally heavy. 
It is impossible to estimate the results of such a chang 
of weather coming at this time, but it is feared that 
the fruit crops will be ruined.—L. B. S. 


WOOD-PIGEONS. 

[To tHE Eptror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—The photograph represents a fine last year’s 
English-bred wood-pigeon or ring-dove; next, one 0 
the birds that visit us from abroad, of the same species, 
during the winter, but which are much smaller, dullet 
altogether in colour, and with hardly any white on 
the neck. The English bird weighed 1lb. 40z., and 
was 273in. from tip to tip of its wings; the foreigner 
weighed 150z., and measured 263in. from tip 
to tip. Along with them is photographed one 
of the real little English stock doves, which 
name is often misapplied to the ring-dove.—OXLEY 
GRABHAM, 
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